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“THE KING, THE DUCHESS, AND THE NAVY. 


-Whilethe Duke of Bedford, then Lord of the Admiralty, was hesitating 
on the subject of the naval dress, George II., taking a ride in the park, saw 
be Duchess oF Bedford in a riding dress of blue, faced with white, and de- 
ermined on adopting these colours.’—Paper read at the British Archeo- 
opical Association (see Let. Gaz., No. 1515). 

I. 
King George rode forth in a solemn mood, 
Nota smile his brow betrayed ; 
None on his counsel might dare intrude, 
As good and evil he weighed : 
Deep and secret that monarch’s masings, 
Full of acceptings and refusings. 


Onward his coal black steed he spurred— 
Oft would it paw and oft would it snort; 
Anxiously listened each faithful lord, 

But the monarch all aay spoke never a word 
But—' Shall it be long, or shall it be short ?° 


And the day before, and the one preceding, 
Fragmeuts of speeches their wonder bred, _ 

For they eaw that the royal brain was breeding, 
Thoagh little they gathered from what was said : 
* Ay —green and orange 7—.0 !—yellow aud red!’ 
Then would he stammer, and fidget, and fret, 

As though the great scheme bad not ripened yet. 


IT. 
The beautiful Duchess was taking a ride; 
Her cheek with the rose-hue of health was dyed, 
Hor eye was flashing in youthful pride; 
Her dress had the tint of the blue of night— 
A backgrouod that brings out the starry light, 
And her cuffs and cojlar were turned up with white. 


Along Hyde Park she gallopped with grace, 
When, just at a turn, in a shady place, 
She met the Potentate face to face. 


He checked his steed and be called aloud, 

As round him hurried the courtier crowd; 

A beaming smile o’er his features came 

Ashe glanced atthe form of the youthful dame,— 
‘QOu's tish, | bave it!’ exclaimed the king ; 

‘ Those are the colours—’tis just the thing!’ 


The beauty blushed, and titter ran 

From lor to bordling and serving-man ; 
But the king witha dignified frown represt 
The distant approach to uuseemly jest. 


My lords,’ he said, ‘ to this charming woman 
The country owes a service uncommon, 
Great as was gained by Magna Charta, 
Great as the Countess of Salisbury’s garter. 
I have been for weeks in a state of hot-water— 
The Admiralty never would give me reet 
Til I fixed how the Navy ought to be drest. 
Frown this day forth [ have settled it quite,— 
The coat shall be true blue, turned ap with white |’ 


THE MINSTREL. 


The minstrel woo'd a noble dame, 
And sought her for his bride, 

She laugh’d to scorn his lowly name, 
And turn’d away in pride! 

‘My father is a baron high, 
His wealth he stores for me; 

Then wherefore, minstrel, should I sigh 
For one so poor as thee!’ 


The red glow mantled o’er his brow 
As thus the bard replied, 
* Maiden, I've borne thy taunts till now, 
My suit thou hast denied, — 
I leave; but thou wilt not forget 
A love so trae as mine, 
And thou wilt vainly hence regret 
The heart no longer thine!’ 


He threw aside his flowing garb, 
Hie wild harp laid to reset, 

And, mounting on bis noble barb, 
tie donn’d a warrior’s crest. 

With falchion keen, and bossy shield, 
And armour gleaming bright, 

The miastrel sought the battle-field, 
Aod mingled inthe fight 


Of brave exploits, and prowess bold, 
Tales ran throughout the land, 

And deed of wond’rous strength were told, 
Done by an unknown hand. 

lt might be seen where thickest waged 
The long and deadly strife 

Ami where the 8 ruggle fiercest raged 
Each blow took with it life 


The day was gained,—with glad acclaim 
The victor on they bore, 

And thonsands shouted forth the name 
That bad been secorn’d before! 

His princely birth he had betray'd, 
When flish’d in conqnuest’s hour, 

And he who woo'd the b au hty maid 
Was heir to kingly pow’r 


Disguised, he had the maiden loved, 
Aid years had tried in vain 

To gain ber, but with beart unmored, 
She gave him back disdain ! 





Bat now, when Fame the praise would ring 
Of bim she might have won, 

The tears would from her eyelids spring, 
The maiden’s pride was gone! 
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THE SITE OF ANCIENT TROY, 


The traveller who sails up the Egean Sea, in the direction of Con- 
stantinople, sees on his right hand, as he approaches the entrance of the 
Hellespontine Strait, a promontory of considerable elevation, on each 
side of which extends alow, and apparently uninteresting line of coast. 
An extensive plain, of moderately diversified surface, lies within ; be- 
hind which, ascending from it in numerous gradual, but rugged slopes, 
rises arange of lofty mountains, presenting a beautifully varied outline. 
This promontory is the ancient Sigeum ; the mountain-range, Ida ; and 
the intervening plain is the Troad, comprising the site of Ilium, and the 
scene of the Homeric wars. Proceeding now within the strait, he coasts 
along five or six miles of marshy alluvial shore, where the rivers that 
descend from the heights, and water the plain, disembogue themselves 
into the sea, or are dissipated in the shallows, according to the moisture or 
draught of the season. There are three of these streams ; and upon the 
correct identification of two of them mainly depends the settlement 
of the still undetermined dispute respecting the exact site of the city of 
Priam. 

The middle river, which pursues a south-westerly course trom the 
mountains to the sea, is by far the most considerable in winter, but in the 
dry season almost disappears. As far back, at least, as the Augustan age it 
bore the name of Scamander, and was believed to be the same as that so 
designated by Homer ; in modern times it is called the Mendereh, an ob- 
vious corruption of Scamander. Half-way down the course of the Men- 
derelt, viz, just below the base of the mountain-range, at the distance of 
about nine miles, from the present coast, rises the second river, from two 
springs situate near the left bank ; this stream is more equable in its cur- 
rent, and in former ages obviously joined the larger torrent at a consider- 
able distance from the sea, but has been diverted by artificial means to 
turn ,a mill. ‘The third, named the Dumrek, ( a corruption, probably, 
of Thymbrius,) though at present on account of obstructions caused by 


the soil brought down from the heights, it finds its separate way to the 


sea, also in former times joined the other two below their confluence ; 
its coast is nearly west, inclined rather to the line of the Strait than to that 
of the central torrent. 

The following facts appear unquestionable 
the river formed by these united streams was called Scamander ; that the 
city occupied a rising ground in the space between two of the three 
streams, to which Homer gave the names of Scamander and Simois; that 
the principal battles took place in the interjacent plain, or upon the 
banks of the rivers. Every other particular is uncertain, or matter ot 
contestation, and has been so from the earliest historical era. ‘Three dit- 
ferent localities contend for the honour of representing the site of Ho- 
mer’s Ilium:—1. New Ilium, by much the nearest ot the three to the sea, 
and therefore to the Achwan Camp, lying to the right of the Mendereh, 
half-way between that river and the Dumrek. ‘This place was so called 
from its having been inhabited by a colony of olians, who pretended to 
be descended from the ancient inhabitants of Troy; their pretensions 
were popularly allowed in the later ages of Greece, but have been most- 
ly regarded as groundless by modern investigators.—2, Baalik, a rocky 
eminence above the village of Bounarbashi, near the source of the se- 
cond river. The authority on which this spot had been selected, is that 
of the learned Frenchman, Lechevalier, whos2 * Voyage dans la ‘Troade’ 
was published towards the close of the last century. In order to main- 
tain his theory, this traveller was obliged to transfer the name of the 
Scamander to the stnaller stream, which here takes its rise, and to as- 
sume that the Mendereh, to which it had hitherto been given, is the an- 
cient Simois; he had alsoto alter the designation of various other ob- 
jects in the plain of Troy, as assigned by antiquity or tradition. His 
opinion has, nevertheless, been adopted by nearly all the intelligent 
travellers of the last half-century.--3.. Thethird theory is that of Strabo, 
who, believing that the modern Mendereh was rightly named the Sca- 
mander and consequently regarding the Dumrek as the Simois, fixed the 
site of the city on the eminence now known 
Pagus Ilensium,) situated between these two streams, but at the top of 
the Scamandrian valley, twice the distance of New Ilium from the sea, 
and nearly opposite Bounarbashi. This theory has lately found a 
vigorous champion in Dr. Ulrichs, Professor in the University of 
Athens 


: That below their junction, 


The residence of the learned German in the capital of Greece, with the 


early tendency of his studies towards classical topography, having excited | 


a strong interest in his mind on this disputed subject, he examined all the 
works that had been written on it either by ancient or modern authors, 
The result of tnis inquiry was a conviction, that the preponderating evi- 
dence is in favour of Strabo; or rather of Demetrius, a native of the 
Troad, from whom the Greek geographer principally derived his informa- 
tion concerning the district. He determined, however, to explore the 
localities for himself; and the narrative of his journey, as translated by 
his friend, Mr. Patrick Colquhoun, having been placed by the latter at 
the disposal of the Royal Society of Literature, has occupied some recent 
meetings of that association. 

Having thus put our readers in possession of the more general facts em- 
braced in this long ‘ vexed question,’ we do not propose to try their pa- 
tience by entering on a detailed view of those arguments by which the ac- 
complished and indefatigable Professor endeavours to prove, that both 
Novum Ilium, and the site of Lechevalier ought to be rejected, and that 
the theory of Strabo is alone consistent with the descriptions of Homer. 
Dr. Ulrichs landed at Bashika Bay, in the Troad, ia July, 1844. 
first remarks tended to confirm the ancient opinion, that the present 
Mendereh is the Scamander, and the Dumrek the Simois of the poet 
Ascending by the valley of the Mendereh to Bounarbashi, he found, on 
examination, insuperable difficulties to the view of Lechevalier and his 
followers in favour of that site; ainong the strongest of which 1s the ima- 
possibility of its being either run round, or surrounded by a chariot-way, 
as the Homeric narrative seems to require. Quitting Bounarbashi, the 
traveller next examined Achik Kiui. Here, on the contrary, he found all 
the circumstances necessary both to identify with the village of the 
Ilienses, and also with the ancient Ilium; to en 
however, would require a reference to half the bo 
claims of New Ilium, by which he returned tow 
detain him long from an examination of the evidence resp¢ 
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and most intelligent observer, of a district consecrated, perhaps more de- 
cidedly than any other, even in Greece, the cradle and the home of genius, 
to the noblest literary associations. 
We regret to add, that the learned professor died almost immediately 
after his return to Athens.—London paper. 
——=>—_—_ 


THE LAST DAYS OF RIEGO. 


BY MRS. ROMER. 


‘ Treason never prospers—what's the reason? 
For if it did, who'd dare call it treason? ’ 

Few sovereigns of either ancient or modern times have left bebind them 
iess honourable recollections than Ferdinand the Seventh of Spain. At umee 
imbecile and hypocritical, cruel and dastardly, an unnatural son and a 
false friend, none ever less deserved the appellation of ‘ Well-beloved,’ be- 
stuwed upon him by his subjects as though in bitter irony, than that cold- 
hearted bigot. Every political event connected with his reign (aud his 
reign was but one continuous political ferment) brings to light some new 
trait of baseness and perfidy —every where in Spain does tne traveller find 
traces of his misrule! but had his memory been free from al! other impa- 
tations, the nature of his conduct towards Rafaele Riego would have sufficed 
to transmit it to posterity darkened with as foul a stain as ever clang to that 
o. Nero. 

The career of Riego and his tragical end have become matters of history 
The outline of his political existence resembles that of almost every patriot 
of unhappy Spain during the present century, whose temporary cores | 
las, in nive cases out of ten, proved a stepping-stone to the last unenviab 
elevation attained by the apostles of liberty—the topmost-step of the hang: 
man’s ladder! But there are peculiarities in the case of Riego which have 
stamped the measures pursued against him by his royal master more with 
the character of vengeance than of retribution, and have placed tbe sufferer 
less ia the light of a delinquent than of a victim. The gibbet which was 
Cestined to cast Riego into the depths of ignominy proved a lofty pinnacle 
which raised him to the bonours of the martyr’s shrine, and the infamy of 
his sentence has rebounded aloue upon the memory of him from whom it 
emanated. For Ferdinand had entered into solemn eugagements with Rie- 
go’s party, which he scrupled not to break when he found himself backed 
| by the bayonets of France, and strong in the countensnce of the Duke d’ 
Angouleme ; and when Riego, as representative of Seville, voted for the de. 
position of Ferdinand, it was because he kvew him to bave violated the 
most sacred pledges, and therefore to be no lopger worthy of the confidence 
of honest men. 

We have already said that the adventurous career of Riego is known to 
all; but some circumstances connected with the closing scenes of his life 
were communicated to us when in Spain by a countryman of his own, and 
are of anature to shed a mourntul interest over an event which became 
kuown to the public only through the dry and revolting details of a publie 
execution. 

Rafaele Riego was born in the Asturias, and was the son of a@ post-master 
of Oviedo. From his earliest infancy he evinced au exalted imagination 
and an adventurous disposition, allied to the calm courage of a Stoic. Ip 
| 1808 he toeght with admirable intrepidity in the war of Independence, but, 
baving been made prisoner and conducted into France, he devoted the bours 
of his long captivity to the study of the military art, history, and political 
econowy. ,The peace of 1814 restored him tu his country, where, on bis re 
turn, be was promoted to the rank of Lieutenaut-Colonel. Riego was ac- 
tuated by none of the vulgar ambitions which agitate ordinary minds; but, 
passionately absorbed by abstract ideas of glory and liberty, he devoted his 
future existence to the practical illustration of those bright theories. It was, 
therefore, with a sentiment of austere surprise that he beheld the King, for- 
getful of the lessons he had received in exile and misfortune, revive one by 
one the tyranuies and the privileges that had destroyed the constitution of 
1812; and his indignation knew no bounds when he reflected upon the op- 
probrious destiny reserved for a nation which had once been foremost in 
annals of the world tor the independence of its citizens, the enterprise of its 
adveutarous sons, the genias of its poets, and the valour of itscaptains. to 
1820 Riego proclaimed the re-establishment of the Constitution at the village 
of Las Cabezas de san Juan, seized upon the Isle of Leon, planted the 
standard «f insurrection in Cordova, (the population of which at once 
rallied round him,) and to the gathering cry of ‘ Constitacion o Muerte,’ 
(the Constitution or death,) h» entered triumphantly into Madrid 

No words can do justice to the enthasiasm which his presence excited 
there. Flowers were thrown upon him from every balcony under which 

be passed; a deputation from the Cortes asked fur his sword, which was 
| 
| 








placed as a trophy among the national monuments of the capital ; the buat: 
tonsot his uuiform were torn off and distributed as relics among his adhe- 
rents; and Ferdinand the Seventh, greeting the patriot with hypocritical fa- 
milarity, condescended to smoke a cigar with him. 
Bat far from being intoxicated by this rapidly gained popularity, Riego 
submitted to the triumphal honours that were showered upon him with @ 
vague preseutiment of the cruel reverses that were so soon to follow. Elect- 
| ed member of the Cortes for Seville, he voted in 1823, fer the provisional 
| deposition of the King, and the establishment of aregeucy. Tlie French ex- 
| pedition, under the Duke d’Angouleme. had just crossed the Pyrences; Ri- 
| ego marched to meet these supporters of despotisin, harassed them, opposed 
| their advance, and fought until the uttermost moment with the desperate 
courage of a wounded lion; but fortane at last abandoned him. Ropuleed 
by Buallasteros, and pursued by the army of the Faith, he threw himse!finto 
| the mountainous passes of the Sierra Morena, where, for a short time, he 
succeeded in ovellen the pursuit of his enemies. 
The hamletof Arquillos is situated not far from Carolina, upon the accli- 
vity of a mountain of the Sierra Morena, upon which the romanceros of the 
Spanish poets, and the dark traditions of the peasantry, bave contributed to 
| confer a local celebrity. The lofty rocks that overlook the village abound in 
dark caverns aud recesses, the entrances to which are concealed by thick 
masses of heath, laurestivus, and thorny broom; and from time immemorial 
they bave served asa refuge to guerrillervs, amugglera, baudits, and other 
| provincial marauders. One of those grottoes, whieh bears the sinister ap- 
| pellation of eueva de la muerte (cavern of death ) has long been looked upon 
| as an inviolable retreat, owing to the extreme diffi uity with which it is ap- 
| proached and the superstitious terror which for ages has caused the peasan- 

ry to fly from it as from a spot accursed. One of those iron cruces de muerte, 

so thickly sca'tered over the highways and by-ways of Spain,erected ia this 
solitary spot to record a murder cotmmitted there, rises at some paces from 
the grotto and surmvounts It. 

One morning in the month of August, 1823, the masses of wild vegetation 
which masked the entrance of this savage lair were put aside with precan- 
tion by abhand from within, and a man of lofty bearing, whose long bair 
veglectedly over his pale and attenuated countenance, and shaded 
| the sombre expression of his eyes, issued from the cavern, and, clambering 
| the almost perpendicular sides of the rocks with the agility of a mountain- 
leer, he attarned in a few moments the uarrow crest upoo which the cross 

ected; and from this eminence, which commanded a distant view, 
nw } be perceived the hamlet of Arquillos, he 
ked around him and waved a bandkerchief in the air 

He appeare of age; hisl mba were slight 
ind mascalar, bis eyes black as night, his forehead spacious and thoughifal, 

} bis comp'exion dark and sun-burnt, and his features, alihough farrowed by 


) was distiactly to 


d to be about thirty-eight yea: 
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ee 
he fatigaes of an adventurous life, and by the traces of the small- pox, were 
noble and well formed. His dress was that worn by the peasantry of Anda- 
lusia, and consisted of an open waistcoat, oraamented with a profusion of 
silver buttons, a jacket and breeches of black velvet, a broad scarlet sash, 
through the folds of which were passed his navaja (or knife), and two long 
pistols, encrusted with silver, a silk handkerchief encircling his throat, 
botiines of buff leather, and a large high-crowned sombrero Nevertheless 
the elegant demeanour of this personage, his pensive countenance, express- 
ive at once of melancholy and determination, and the lofty character of his 
head which announced the habit of one accustomed to command, were in- 
dicative uf a rank in life far superior to the garb he wore, and left no room 
to doubt that some imminent peril must have induced him to adopt so 
homely a disguise. : : ad i 

The signal which he had :made with his handkerchief had been perceived 
in on of the farm-houses of Arquillos, for presently a young girl stole forth 
from thence, and, after looking around her to ascertain whether she was 
likely to be discovered or pursued, directed her course towards the hiding- 
piace of the unknown, quickening her pace as she approached it. She was 
pale and breathless when she reached him, and in repiy to his anxious in- 
quiries as te the cause of her emotion, she apprised him that a division of 
the French army had invaded the mountain pass, that several of those terri- 
ble fanatics who have acquired so deplorable a celebrity under the desig- 
nation of ‘Soldiers of the Faith,’ were prowling about the vi'lage, that a 
description of the stranger’s person had been publisbed in all the churches, 
and that finally be would be irrevocably lost if he did not fly immediately 
from Arquillos, and endeavour to quit the Spanish territory. 

He listened to her in silence, then taking both her hands and pressing 
them between his own, said in a tone of melancholy enthusiasm, ‘tis too 
late, Concepita! atter the fatal affair of Jordan [ might have escaped to the 
coast and passed on to Gibraltar ; but there are solemn and imperious duties 
from which nothing can absolve us. I ought not, and would not expatriate 
myseif Inthis wild retreat to which your gentle pity conducted me on 
that fatal day when wounded, pursued, and hopeless of rejoining Mina in 
Catalonia, I sought a precarious shelter in the farm of Arquillos, I can still 
dream of liberty—yes, liberty or the scaffold ! for I have devoted my whole 
life to one idea; and that idea destroyed, | ought to fall with it and perish!’ 

But Concepita, whose attention had been for the last moment attracted 
by the sound of stealthy footsteps, suddenly interrupted him, and, grasping 
his arm, murmured in his ear, * Save yourself, Senor,—tly! There are men 
hidden in that hollow behind the rocks,’—And true it was that seven or 
eight labourers, armed with pitchforks and knives, had tracked the footsteps 
of the young girl, and succeeded in reaching the shelter of the rocks with- 
out being perceived. A few days previously the fugitive’s retreat had been 
discovered by a shepherd, and pointed out by him to the mountaineers of 
Arquillos; but the superstitious terror inseparable from the mere mention 
of the cueva de la muerte had held them at a distance from it, and they had 
restricted themselves tu watching the comings and goings of Concepita, and 
waiting for a favourable moment when they might seize upon the proscrib- 
ed man without peril to themselves; and, by placing him alive in the hands 
of the authorities, obtain the enormous reward that had been offered to his 
captors as the price of their cupidity. 

At the sight of the farmer who conducted them, Concepita uttered a cry 
of indignant surprise. As to the stranger, when he perceived that a hand- 
ful of mountaineers had placed themselves at the opening of the cavern, in 
order to cut off his retreat in that direction, he felt that nothing remained for 
him but to sell bis life as dearly as possible, and, drawing a pistol from the 
folds of his belt, he levelled it at the farmer’s head. But Concepita, rush- 
ing forward, seized his arm convalsively at the very moment that he dis- 
charged the pistol, which causing a deviation in its aim, the ball was lodged 
in the trunk of an adjoining tree, and tue traitor stood scathless in the pre- 
sence of his victim. The peasants then throwing themselves in a body up- 
on the stranger, befere he could draw forth the second pistol, disarmed, and 
bound him hand and foot; while Concepita, in an agony of sorrow, cast her- 
self a* the feet of the prisoner, whose eyes were fixed upon her with an ex- 
pression of sorrowful reproach, and, in a voice broken by emotion, ex- 
claimed, 

‘Pardon, oh! pardon me, Senor! for I have led to your destruction by 
preventing you from defending yourself! But that man who has sold you 
for a few dollars—that man whom you were about to kill—that ruflian— 
that coward is, alas! my father!” 

Such are the exact details of the circumstances which attended the arrest 
of Don Rafaele Riego y Nunez, at Arquillos, in 1823. 

The progress of Riego from Arquillos to Madrid formed a melancholy 
contrast to his former journey thither during the period of his fleeting pros- 
perity. He reached the capital towards the end of October, bound and 

andcuffed, covered with rags, his beard unshaven, his hair dishevelled, and 

his feet swollen and bleeding; and scarcely had he been committed to the 
sombre cell which had been allotted to him for a prison, ere his trial com 
menced before the tribunal of Alcaydes, and quickly terminated in a con 
demnation to death! The sentence had decided that the body of Riego 
should be drawn and quartered, his limbs sent to the principal cities of the 
Peninsula, and his head exposed at the village of Las Cabezas de San Juan, 
where he had first proclaimed the Constitation. But Ferdinand the Se 
venth feigning to disapprove of his refinementof cruelty, made an ironical pa- 
rade of clemency, by ordering that the penalty of quartering should be com- 
muted into that of simple hanging. Yet he sanctioned the illegal measures 
that were resorted to in Riego’s trial, and which rendered his condemuation 
an exception to all pre-cceees rules in the annals of justice, and the ex- 
ecution of it a blind vengeance, a judicial assassination. 

Although Riego had secretly hoped that the sentence pronounced upon 
him would have been that of transportation, he heard his condemnation 
without betraying any emotion, and requested as an only favour that the 
‘Imitation of Jesus Christ’ might be furnished him asa preparation for 
death. His jailors brutally rejected this demand, and the doomed man 
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recognised the voice of Concepita, the peasant girl of Arquillos! Was it she, 
indeed, and how came she there? Certain it is that a number of his parti- 
zans, with arms concealed beneath their clothes, attended his execution ; 
but, although they accompanied their chief to his death, they neither ven- 
tured to attempt a rescue, or knew how to avenge him 

Arrived at the foot of the scaffold, Riego recovered all his strength and se- 
renity, and, rejecting the assistanee of his executioners, he ascended the lof- 
ty ladder alone. The last step attained, he turned his face towards the as- 
sembled multitude, and repeated in a distinct voice the heroic oath of Las 
Cabezas, in which be had sworn to live and die faithful to the Constitution. 
In another moment all was over, and nothing remained of Rafaele Riego 
buta disfigured corpse fastened to the red pillar of the lofty gibbet by an ig- 
noble iron collar, and exposed to the derision of a heartless crowd. 

But that evening, when the Brothers of Mercy came to bear away the body 
of the maurdered patriot to the obscure buryiag-ground where it wus to be 
deposited, the humble bier was followed by a peasant girl, whose features 
were shaded by a black panneto; and when the earth had been scattered 
over Riego’s coffin, and the friars who had performed the last rites had 
disappeared, she placed upon his grave a laurel crown, to which was affixed 
a paper inscribed with the two first lines of hisown hymn:— 

‘ Viva, viva la hazana de Riego, 
Qve en el ano veinte libertad nos dio!’* 

Ferdinand the Seventh had retired te his Palace of Aranjuez, seven lea- 
gues from Madrid, during the accomplishment of this horrible tragedy ; and 
thither, on the evening of the same ae. one of his ministers proceeded in 
order to give him an account of the execution. The King listened tranquil- 
ly w the dreadful details; and when they were concluded, he arose trom the 
arm-chair in which he had been seated, and taking of bis hat, exclaim- 
ed in an indescribable accent of triamph and derision— Viva Rireo!’ 

This is not fiction; these strange words belong to history. Bui in the 
midst of their dastardly irony is to be detected a consoling truth, of which 
the royal speaker was wholly unconscious! for, in murdering Riego with 
every refinement of cruelty, the enemy, who sought only to destroy, bes- 
towed upon him a lasting celebrity. Had his Sovereign absolved or par- 
doned him, h2 would have hereaiter been considered only in the light of an 
intrepid citizen ; his faults, and his weaknesses—and he Was not without 
both—would have been reproachtully recorded against him ; but, as it is, 
the death inflicted upon him has puritied his memory, and caused the name 
ot Rataele Riegoto be enrolied in the noble list of martyrs to the sacred 
cause of liberty! 

2 * 





* . * * : . 


Who that remembers the death of Riego does not recollect the affecting 
conduct of h‘s young wile!’ When her husband had fallen into the power 
of his enemies, she hastene’ to England under the protection of her brother- 
in-law, the Canon Riego, in the vain hope that she might arouse the sym- 
pathy, and obtain the assistance of the British nation in snatching her gal- 
lant husband from the fate which threatened him, But the malice of his 
enemies had outstripped her fond exertions, and at the very moment when 
that beautiful and eloquent appeal on behali of Riego which, to use her 
own words, she addressed ‘to the nublest among the nations of antique 
Europe’ appeared in the public prints of London, fate had done its worst, 
and he for whom she pleaded had ceased to exist. Three months after- 
wards the broken-hearted widow was laid in an obscure Kaglish grave, far 
from the land that held the remains ot her heroic husband ! 

> 


MY OWN RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIVER PLATE, 
BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, ESQ., R.N. 

I deariy leve to sit quietly in my own snug berth I have not time 
todo anything else than sleep in my hammock), and call to remembrance 
the veterans of past times, most of whom have by this date been shovelled 
among their kindred dust, to moisten it with saline particles, and thus 
render the earth fruitful, by the fulfilment of that passage which says ‘ All 
flesh is grass, —I say it is to me a source of great delignt to look back, 
and figure to my mind’s eye the tine old blades that graced Old England’ 
Navy in those stirring days when the tricolour was half-mast, deploring 
the loss of gallant fleets, vet determined to flaunt the breeze to the very 
last. What individual is there who, looking at the Duke of Wellington, 
dves not at once contemplate an epitome of history. embracing all the ad- 
ventures and events of a long and arduous warfare in inany parts of the 
world, trom 1787 down to his last and noblest on the field of Waterloo ? 
\nd what seaman is there who, when gazing with pleasure at some fine 
old Admiral, does not strive to revive in his memory the records of his 
fame? Age may have brought on crustiness, but it has the same effect on 
the best port, and both obtain a character from this very fact. Look at 
Sir Robert Stopford, Lord Amelius Beauclerk, Sir G. Cockburn, Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington, and many, many others yet living, who bear memorials 
of the battle and the blast. whose names stand high upon the rolls of the 
brave as well as on the Navy List; and the sight ot 
produce reminiscences of the most animated nature. 

The time of which I am about to write is some cight-and-tnirty vears 
aga, when Rear- Admiral De Courcy (having relieved the brave SirSidnes 
Smith) had inis flag flying at the mizen in the Foudroyant, 80. in the ca- 
pacious and beautiful harbour of Rio Janeiro, where also were lying the 
Marlborough, 74, Commodore Graham Moore, the brother of the hero of 
Corunna, Sir John Moore, and of the author of ‘Zeluco,’ Dr. Moore; the 
Bedtord, 74, Capt. Walker; the London, 94,—I torget who commanded 
her; Agamemnon, 64, Capt. Jonas Rose; a frigate, and 1S-gun brig, and 
a smaller vessel or two. 

Admiral De Courcy had not long assuined the command, and his habits 
and manners offered a striking contrast to those of his predecessor, the 
chivalrous Sir Sidney, who was always in state, his barge’s crew in the 
highest order and condition, and his Aide-de-camp and Orderly constantly 
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was immediately placed in Capilla.* Ail human sympathy, however, had 
not abandoned him. A French officer penetrated into the chapel, and offer- | 
ed him the means of self-destruction by poison; but Riego, in whose mind 
and heart the near approach of death had revived the pious sentiments of | 
his childhood, rejected the sinister gift, with the simple rebuke that ‘he plac- | 
ed his trust in God ’ 

4 private execution would not have satisfied the hatred of the Ro yalists; | 
they required that the populace should by their presence legitimatize the 
murderous act they had decided upon consummating. It was at the bright | 
hour of noon, and while the bells of every church in Madrid pealed forth a 
funeral knell, that Riego was consigned to the hands of the executioner. A | 
gibbet ofan unusual height had been erected in the Plaza de la Cabada, and | 
at an early hour all the balconies of the Puertadel Sol, the Plaza Mayor, and 
the street of Alcala, were filled with elegantly-dressed persons of both sexes, 
anxious to see the fatal procession pass by. The streets were througed with 
a mixed crowd, among which were conspicuous the ragged population of 
the miserable districts of Avassies, Barguillio, aud Maravilas, who had rush- 
ed forth to glut their eyes with the sight of this judicial tragedy, as though 
it had been the dearest of their national festivals, a bull-fight. 

Riego passed the last hours of his captivity in a state of mental anguish so 
profound, as to assume the characteristics of despair. He was no longer the 
dauntiess cavalier whose chivalrous spirit had ever before resisted the shafts 
of misfortune,—the valiant republican of Saragossa,—the hero of Las Cabe- 
zas. The death-like solitude of his prison, the savage insults of his jailors, 
the three days’ mental prostration of the Capilla, and, more than all, the re- 
collection of his Geleead young wife, so soon to become a widow, had com- 
bined te overpower his fortitude, and the last night of his earthly career | 
was passed by him in alternate bursts of agony and intervals of nervous ex- 
haustion. Everything that the most malignant cruelty could suggest had | 
been added to the ghastly preparations for his punishment. Riego, when 
led forth from his prison, was placed on his knees ina sort of hurdle drawn 
by an ass, and preceded by the executioner and his assistants ; monks walk- 
ed at each side of the hurdle holding the crucifix in their hands ; anda troop 
of cavalry, followed by a large body of the police, opened and closed the 

march. Cries of ‘ Viva la Fe!’ and ‘ Muerte a el Impio!’ greeted the vic- 
tim as soon as lie appeared. A few cowardly hands were raised to fling 
mud and stones at his defenceless head ; and one ferocious individual among 
the dregs of the populace broke through the ranks of soldiers and rushing to- 
warde the hurdle, spat in his face. ; 
Riego, who had hitherto remained in the attitude of the deepest humility 
and resignation, started at this insult, and the fire that flashed from his eyes 
told the indignant emotion that for a moment caused his southern blood to 
boil in his veins; but inst tntaneously controlling this burst of anger by an al- 
most superhuman effort, he said in a cold and bitter tone :—‘ It is as it should 
be, and the proverb says rightly, Del arbal caido, todoshacen lena!’ [When 
the tree has fallen, ever tsa branch from it.) Bat at the same mo- 
menta bouquet of Immortelles was flang upon the knees of Riego, and a 
female voice pronounced these words, ‘ Senor Don Rafaele, tlie Jews spat 
upon our Saviour!’ and the same voice sarg in clear and impassioned ac- 
cents the first verse of the hymu which had been composed in the hero’s 
honour io the days of his prosperity, and which has since the death of ker- 
dinand beeome one of the national Riego raised his pallid 
face, and cast around hima look of He thought he had 
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* To be placed in Capilia is in Spain the preliminary ceremony to the 
execut on of condemned criminals The convict passes ‘the three last days 
of his \ife in a chapel decorated with the insignias of death, and surrounded 


by priests, who night and day invite bim to confession and penitence. 


with him. Onshore, he had « handsome carriage, drawn by six horses, 
his Aide-de-camp generally with him, and the Orderly well-mounted; 
and grandeur goes so far, that nothing could be more respectful than the 
behaviour of the Portuguese and Negroes to the richly-togged coachman, 
in his gorgeous livery. He had a pleasant house in a most picturesque 
neighbonrhood, commanding an extensive view to Gloria Bay, with its 
pretty houses and gardens, and hills crowned with chapels, having the 
formidable battery of Santa Cruz and the Sngar-loat in the distance, and 
the low fortified rock of Villegagnon (named after a French adventurer, 


| Who endeavoured to take possession of the city, but was driven here) mid- | 


way. The opposite shores, clad in rich verdure, with St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel on an elevated mount, scarcely ever visited, except by seamen 
bringing presents to propitiate the Saint, in order to obtain a blessing on 
their day of sailing, and soliciting a successful voyage. ‘The dwelling of 
Sir Sidney was picturesque and tasteful, in a splendid garden, full of tro- 
pical fruits, and the panorama delightful. 
form, and at all times a cocked-hat. 


of knighthood, and the Admiral, with his parade, gave them enough ot 
it. He had also « very pretty place on the island of Chacra Braganza, 


facing the city, which was spontaneously given to him by the Prince Re- | 


gent, Don Juan,in commemoration of the 20th November, 1507, when 
His Royal Highness, with all his family, quitted Lisbon, and was received 


| by the English fleet, the capital of Portugal being within a few hours at- 


terwards occupied by French troops. One part of the island was con- 
verted into a store-yard, and the village was certainly a clean pretty place 
The house of the Admiral was small, and rather dilapidated, but still {ts 


j situation was most delightful; and many an evening, at the twilight hour, 


have I sat upon the terrace, whose hase was washed by the mimic waves 
| of the river, listening to the tones of convent bells on the numerous isl- 
| ands, summoning the pious to their prayers,—the last rays of the golden 
sun contrasted with the deep green of the embowering trees, and reflected 
on the smooth surface of the clear blue waters. Sir Sidney seldom vi- 
sited it, except at a few intervals of retirement. or to amuse a ple sure 
party 

Of a very different character was De Courcy ; palace in mi- 
niature uid though his wife and daughters were with him, he ad- 
hered to his ship; and whatever inconvenience this might have caused to 
the officers was yet amply repaid by the entert 1inments such society 
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caused, and the polish the petticoats gave to the reugh-knots of the ward- 
room and cockpit, whose members were chiefly of aristocratic blood and 
breed Phere was no pomp, no supercilious pl ide the delica y of high 
aT ‘ tled with the affability of venteel lift As forthe } j- 
1earted 1A ral, he entertained no notions of display: he was ofa 
noble tainils brother to the only man privileged to wear his hat in 
the presence ovaltv: his seal of nobility was in his soul. and did 1 
shine upon his ‘Vet it was a strange spectac le to the natives to wit- 
ness the tana: {the Admiral, ina plain well-wo undress uniform 
his coat hanging loosely about his person, no sword or side-arms, shoes 
upon his feet, and an elderly atraw hat, bound with green riband, on h 
head the ¥ mnark of distinction being the band of gold lace upon his 
sleeves, and tar: shed epaulettes upon his shoulders No state carriag 
with powdered lackeys, awaited his approach, nor did any one, except 

* Long live the ever-memorable action of Riego, 

Who gave us liberty in the year 1820. 





thems cannot fail to) 


He generally wore full uni- | 
All this created great reverence in | 
, the minds of the Portuguese ; they were fond of show and titles, for many 
j of the shopkeepers appeared behind their counters in the glittering star 
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occasionally his steward or a petted Midshipman, attend upon him; ) 

strolled away from the landing-place, and after making the tour of als " 
yard, was generally to be seen in the fish-market, cheapening mete 
piscatory dainty for dinner, which not unfrequently he would ca, ry ae 
pentes on his finger, down to the boat; nay, I have seen him, when the 
arge has been crowded with company so as to render sitting incony - 
ent, avalk forward, and take up a berth in the bows. It was Said 0 
Mrs. Admiral carried the flag; but as that matter was ofa private natu " 
no one had a right to interfere, and, after all, much of the scandal rg 
nated in the Midshipmen’s mess. il 

As a matter of course, the haughty Rio Janeiraus wondered at the change 
but there were only a few who knew the Admiral personally, and so it ; 
ed off very well. Whoever saw bluff Graham Moore cannot fail to remem. 
ber that he was no mincing dandy; and as for Capt. Walker, there was 
mere Ursa Major about him than the polish of civilisation, though both were 
worthy men; and as for Jonas Rose, my eye! but it was joyous to hear him 
grumbling, he did it so heartily. And now I remember [ for writing brings 
old associations to the memory] there was also that intended fire-ship the 
Lightning, converted into a sloop of war, and commanded by Capt. Doyle 
(or Paddy Doyle. as he was more usually called,) as wild a genius as ever 
lived, and the idol of the ‘weekly account’ gentlemen at Plymouth and 
Portsmouth, where he took the lead in many a midnight row, and more than 
once was dragged through the principal streets of both towns in a postchaise 
drawn by jolly seamen. He tried a game or two at Rio; but it would not 
do, though it was hard fought for. The Swedish Consul cannot now |; 
living—even our then favourite Paddy is gone--or they would still hold ip 
memory the following circumstance. 

The Opera House stood adjacent to the palace, with a ‘covered bridge. 
communication between thetwo. Paddy had dined at the palace with some 
lord-ine waiting. and the Swedish Consul was one of the party; he wag a 
quiet inoffensive mau when sober, but rather fond of a glass of good wine 
and when over much was swallowed he was inclined to be quarrelsome,— 
This was the case in the present instance, and whether provoked or not, he 
made some rather offensive allusions to the Commander of the Lightning 
who immediately challenged him. Paddy walked intu the Opera House to 
look for a brother officer, and not finding whom he wanted, he repaired to 
his boat that was lying at the steps near the Fountain and having commy. 
nicated with the coxswain, he ascertained that the crew were in the palace 
square and thither he repaired. The Consul, but little aware of the approxi- 
mation of mischievous Paddy, was just mounting his mule to depart for hig 
residence, no doubt much alarmed at the hostile mission he had received 
from Paddy, who now was advancing towards him, and the ‘Lightnings’ 
having got sight of their Captain, were hurrying in the same direction, — 
The Consul wasa poor decrepit old man, and vainly endeavoured to get 
astride the mule, bat not through age—the wine had overcome him—the 
animal stood perfectly still, but the saddle could not be attained. Padd 
stood and looked upon him with strong feelings of contempt, and then turn. 
ing to his laughing boat’s crew, he said—‘ Bear a hand, lads—hoist him 
aboard.’ 

This was no sooner uttered than it was carried into execution; the Swede 
was lifted, not over cautiously, into his seat, and for several minutes did he 
vainly strive to get the creature to move. There were several boats on 
shore waiting for officers, and the noise and fun very soon drew the crews 
to the spot. In vain the Consul bobbed up and down in his saddle and 
fancied he was riding off—in vain be belaboured the sides of his mule— 
the animal positively refused to stir, and the Swede continued for severa] 
minutes the centre point of a ring of mockers, roaring with mirth. At length, 
Capt. Doyle exclaimed—'Shure an he’s bard and fast, my men—it would 
be a pity to leave a frie.dly Hag in distress.’ 

‘indeed, an yer honour, that’s trath,’ holloaed a sailor; * it’s becalmed he 
is any how, so heis. Let’s take him in tow, boys!’ 

This proposal was answered by a loud shout, which Paddy soon silenced, 
and then suggested, that * in towing they might capsize both mule and rider, 
but if they would raise mule and Consul together, they might carry them off 
with safety.’ . 

No sooner said than done—each rigid leg of the obstinate beast was 
seized by two or three men, and away went the Consul, ‘highly ex- 
alted,’ though scarcely sensible of his elevation. The animal did not at- 
tempt to kick or fling out, he remained perfectly patient under the operation, 
nor did the rattling cheers of the seamen at all disturb him—he was like a 
statue. 

The man who had first answered Captain Doyle, released his right 
hand away from the fore leg of the beast, and touching his hat, exclaimed 

‘ here he is, your honour, whereabouts is it we shall pitch him to 1’ 

Paddy gave directions to convey the Consul to his own domicile, and a 
fifer of marines being at hand with his music, a procession by torchlight was 
formed—the ‘ rogues’ march’ was struck up, and away they dauced in full 
glee. Unfortunately, however, before they got to the angle of the square, 
the mule became restive and kicked so viciously, that down they all came, 
the unfortunate Swede breaking his collar-bone in the fall. From the na- 
ture of the accident, it was supposed that Captain Doyle would have had a 
few words from Sir Sidney, (it was in bis time,) but the Swede was too 
much ashamed to make any complaint ; and besides, he had got rid of that 
which he most dreaded—the duello And now to the more immediate sub- 
ject of my narrative. 

I have already named some of the ships that formed the squadron in the 
capacious harbour of Rio Janeiro, and believe there were two or three more 
but cannot at this moment recollect their names. There was of Portuguese 
ships, the Don Juan, 74, afterwards gallantly captured by Sir Charles Na- 
pier, off the Tagus, by a frigate, the Martin de Phrietas, 74, and several 
brigs of war, but these did not accompany us. It was in the early part of 
June,aday of grim smiles and chilling tears; brighiness succeeded by 
gloom and gloom fellowed by sunshine, as if the angel of mercy was striv- 
ing to cheer a mourning head, but wept ——— at his calamities. Blae 
Peter had been fly ing at the fore royal mast-headof the Foudroyant all the 
morning; at noon, the three topsails were loosed and sheeted home. Every 
ship hove short, but neither the Admiral nor any other wei hed, as there 
was not a breath of wind out of the heavens, and this enabled us to get an 
additional supply of fresh fowls and soft tommy from the negroes in canoes. 
All ears were on the alert listening for the Foudroyant’s fifers, but none 
sounded. A light breeze sprang up about two, and up went 66 at the Ad- 
miral’s main. In an instant all was bustle—the anchors were walked up to 
the bows, and the senhoras of the city of San Sebastian saw the whole 
squadron unders canvass to convey away lovers and gallants with whom 
| they had been accustomed to while away their leisure moments, which had 
| not unfrequently been swelled into hours. To do the naval officers justice, 
| however, there were but few who formed attachment to the senhorattas, 
nor did the ladies generally appear, except in certain instances, to cherish 
any very great regard for the navy boys; the fact was, the officers woula 
‘not submit to the pastime of having their heads examined in the way that 
monkeys practise upon tie hairy pimples of little boys. 

The breeze carried us no lower than just outside Santa Cruz, there it to- 
| tally failed, and the signal was made to anchor. It was prompily obeyed 
| by the whole of the squadron, with the exception of the Agamemnon, that 

from being aearly the must seaward vessel, now came drifting in with the 
| tide right down upon our anchoring ground, ‘ : 
‘Way does he not bring up?’ exclaimed our first Lieutenant, McCreery, 
old Humphreys, the master. ‘Agamemnon, ahoy—you'll be ab yard ol 
presently!’ . 
“Get out of my way then,’ answered Jonas Rose through his trumpet ; 
‘you smail craft are in everyvody’s passage.’ 

‘My anchor is down,’ sang out oar Commander, in reply, and then 
turning to the first Lieutenant, ordered—‘ Veer away, Mac—bear a hand 
my lads, and lighten up the cable.’ ; ; 

The command was instantly obeyed, but the vessel having been checked 
| in her drift when she brought up, did not gather impetus enough to get 
| clear of the sixty-four, which came down so rapidly that she caughtour jid- 
| boom and snapped it short off at the cap. This was most unnecessarily 
| ard wantonly done, as there had been plenty of room for the Agamemnon 
to ride outside of us. Captain Rose stood att by the taffrail, and our Com- 
mander looking up at him, exclaimed in anger, ‘ That ship has been better 
handled before now, Siar—’ ; a as 

‘Why did you not get out of my way, as | nailed you to do?’ answered 
Captain Rose. : 

«It was impossible,’ returned the other, ‘ unless I had cut; but you might 
easily have avoided it.’ : 

At this moment there was a noise on the sloop’s top-gallant forecastie, 
and the veteran boatswain was seen shaking his fist at his brother officer of 

sixty-four, in defiance of the endeavours of his mates to stop him. 

Here’s a pretty lubberly trick,’ he shouted; ‘ my eyes, if the owld boy 
had been alive, he’d have blushedto have seed sich a set of know-nothings 
upon the good timber of his darling craft! And you call yourself a — 
lei? why where did you get your warrant from? Look at that ‘ere stic 
there,’ pointing to the wreck of the jib-boom ; te why—you, there warn - 
eitier spar in all His Majesty’s dock-yards, an’ now its ownly fit to make 
plugs for the jolly-boat.’ ; : 
* «Silence there, forward,’ exclaimed our Commander, surprised to find 
his authority assumed by one so subordinate. But the boatswain was not 
to be 80 easily appeased, and he responded to the order,- — 

«It ain’t in natur, Sir, toclap a stopper on ones tongue, and see a spar 
like that ere bamboozlefied in such a lubberly fashion, I must have my 
gay, if | am brought to the fore-yard-arm for it. But never mind, shes ® 
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doomed craft trom this bere hour, and them as saveys my Ae me eet 

knows as they arn’tiv be made game oft. Go there, — r, — 

snaking his fist at his brother boaiswain. Go then, I have done with you. 

Go, tor a doomed cratt.’ 

‘ ‘ 

Poor Pipes must really have felt what he expressed, At first his lan- 
guage and gesticulations were exceedingly outrageous, nor could any one 
near bima restrain his anger, but at the last nis voice sunk into the plaintive. 
ness of real grief, as it he was actually witnessing the doom he had pro- 

pusied upon the tavourile vessel of Lord Neisun, under whom he had most 
bravely served ia the Vanguard and the Viciory, atthe Nile and at Trafal- 
ear, But the truth must be admitted, that Pearson was a little cracked; he 
bad received a serious hurt io his head at the burning of the Ajax, Capi. 

Blackwood, at the entrance of the Dardanelles, and an extra glass of grog 
always effervesced towards the weakest point, which was the caso jast 
pow. ‘ 

Every word that had been uttered was distinctly heard fore and aft in both 
yessels, but nota sound came in reply from the Agamemnon as (stopper- 
ing our cable) she driited past. Buc the moment we were clear the voice 
of Capt. Rose came loud and strong through his trumpet. J 

‘Capt. Fabian, send that mutinous scoundrel on board here directly. 
Man the smail catier,’ to his First Lieutenant, ‘and send a Midshipman 
io the brig for him,’ 

Pearson distinedly caught the order given, but he seemed to take no heed 
ot it, and shouced to the forecasiie men, * Bear a hand, my boys; clear 
away the booms; though you'll never find such another spar, yet heave a- 
head, my souls, for the honour of your manhood and show the lubbers 
how quick yon can rig a broomstick. There, never mind looking at the 
old beauty,’ he raised his voice and then mournfully lowered it again, 
‘she’s a doomed cralt, shipmates,—she’s a doomed craft’ 

Fabian made no reply to the demand of Capt. Rose; he seemed some- 
what astonished at its positiveness, and, by the hasty manuer in which he 
paced the confiaes of the diminutive poop, with flushed cheeks and im- 
patient gestures, he seemed to be debating in his own mind whether he 
should accede to the order or not. In the weantime the quarier-boat ot ihe 
Agamemoon was slowly descending from the davits, and her small bower 
anchor splashed under her bow into the water as the smal! cutter hauled up, 
but, on account of veering away cable, she could not be brought to the 
gangway, for (he crew to enter her. 

At this instant the topsails of the brig began to rattle; a fresh of wind 
had come down upon us, circling in eddies round the Sugarloaf. Bang! 
wen! a gun, and away aloft went ‘66’ again from the Admiral. ‘ Up an- 
chor,’ shouted Fabian; the bars were shipped in the capstan, and the mes- 
sepger Drought-to befure the call of the Boatswain’s Mate was heard. 
‘Heave round,’ roared Mac Creery, and the men danced off as if they 
were mad, the fiters struck up ‘ Off she goes;’ but, though they played in 
quick time, the men got far a-head of them in the step. In an almost in- 
credibly shurt period, not Only was the anchor atthe bows, but a cloud of 
canvass spread upoo the masts—the jib-boom rigged out, and the jib set. 

We could clearly discern that the Agamemnons were vying with us, and 
we saw the sunall cutter puiling up towards us against the tide ; but, before 
she could get near, we were rattling away seven knots, which, as the water 
was smovth and the breeze freshened, was soon increased to nine. ‘The 
Agamemoon’s boat returned back without accomplishing the purpose for 
which it was lowered, and Pearson, having seen all snug, went down to 
bis cabin, repeating ‘She’s a doomed crali—she’s a doomed cratt!’ which 
exclamation appeared to make impression on some of the older seamen, 
whilst the youngsiers laughed at itas the outpourings of a half-crazy brain, 
Capt Rose took no further notice of the matter, and there it rested ; and 
Pearson after a few hours’ sleep appeared on deck peri-ctly rational and 
attentive to his duty. The Middies quizzed him now and then upon his te- 
merity for indirectly blowing up Capt. Rose, but he mere'y answered that 
‘the carrying away such a sweet spar was enough to make him blow up 
the devil, for he should never get such another.’ 

To what poiut the squadron was destined was an entire secret, but as a 
matter of course conjectures of all kinds were rife, some asserting that we 
were merely out ou a cruise to wash the ships’ bottoms, others that we 
were bound to Pernambuco, whilst a third party insisted that De Courcy 
was only making arun to the Cape of Good Hope, to dine with the Admial 
upon that station ; but the course we steered plainly indicated that these and 
many other surmises were wrong. The Isle of Grande was passed, and 
then it was reported that we were going to Sanctos Bay to secure treasure 
from the mines of St. Paulo; bat we swept past the Whale Rock without 
hauling up a single point, and then the rumour prevailed that a French fleet 
was off St. Cutherine’s, and we were in pursuit of them. This also proved 
as veracious as the rest, for though we sighted the island [and very prettily 
it looked), yet no communication was held. There was now but little 

doubt that the River Plate was to be visited. 

The squadron was more like a family party than an assemblage of men- 
ol-War ; there was an order of sailing, but nubodv observed it; there were 
the nsual directions for ships under an Admiral, but they were never enforc- 
ed, the only rule being uot to part company ; and after'a smart week’s gale, 
in which they were all separated, but soon joined again in fine weather, we 
made Cape St Maria, passed Lobos Island, and brought up within four lea- 
gues of Maldonado Bay, where the squadron anchored for the night. It was 
now nearly the dead of winter in that part of the world, the sun being twen- 
ty degrees to the northward of the equator, and we experienced bleak, cold, 
piercing blasts that made us sbake a cloth or two in the wind, aud wish tor 
warmer clothing. The first and second watches it was squally with rain, 
and our wild aucherage was by no meaus pleasant to the imagination, but 
we all held fast, and at daylight the signal was made to weigh. This was 
8000 accomplished, and we continued under canvass for a short interval, 
standing off and on to wait for a pilot; none however came, and Jonas Rose 
twice asked permission, with his flags, to lead the squadron in, which was 
answered, by signal, to ‘keep hisstation’ Again he telegraphed that ‘ hav 

ug been there before, he was well acquainted with the station,’ but the 
sane reply was promptly returned, and we all stood for the entrance; but 

When within two miles, the Foudroyant hoisted ‘ 170, for *‘ Ships indiseiim- 
inately to put into the portin view.’ The Agameinnon was nearest in with 
the land, and no s:oner was the signal answered than she immediately 
bore up, under a press of canvass, to take the lead, and the rest followed 
contiaay at some distance in her wake, and we were amongst the stern- 
Most. 

Maldon ido Bay is formed by acurved indentation of the mainland, witha 
ng natrow island outside, that forms -ery gooa shelter iu sirong winds, and 
aearly shuts itin. (bis island is named Goretta, aud we saw the Agamem- 
n mb ‘\dly round the point. The First Lieutenant, MacCreery, was on the 
an gallant forecastle of the brig. watching through his glass the progress of 
we sixty four, and Pearson, the Boatswaiu, was standing uear him, with bis 
ams folded and looking very serious. 

Well. Pipes,’ said MacCreery, ‘ old Jonas is determined to have his way ; 

“rattling the Eggs-and-bacon* along in grand style. She is net much 
“ke a doomed craft” now.’ 

‘ —— started at the remark and shook his head. ‘I hope, sir,” said he 
Tape ’barm will happen to her, but Captain Rose seems over-officious in 
. fens a does, indeed,’ answered MacCreery hastily; ‘there seems 

2 Sort of presumption in it.’ 

, Exactly so, Sir,’ rejoined Pearson mournfully. 

Sear him no ill 

and | shoal 


j ‘God knows that now I 
will for carrying away the jib-boom, lubberly as he did it; 
woudae . - \ see the old ship—— Aye—look, Mr. MacCreery; she's 
Te p ali standing ! 
— Lieutenant gave an earnest gaze through his glass, and replied, 
sagen leed, old boy, hard and fast, every nail an anchor—she # ashore.’ 
7" poe -y the A zamemnon’s sailing bad been rapid,—her hail was part- 
in ats from view by the island, over which her sails were conspic 
Suddent “es as they seemed to fly along the upper outline of the land 
Giapens 7 ier way was deadened ; she stood still, but for several minutes her 
were tered - stiff as boards, but at the expiration of that time her sails 
heenes es dly clewed up, and left in great disorder to the mercy of the 
bane an +} came her ensign, and was immediately hoisted again revers 
Ae hathets of distress 
mane “17” ap on board the Admiral, Sir,’ exclaimed the Quarter- 
*er From abaft ; ‘shall I answer it, Sir 2?’ 
) be snre,’ retarned MacCreery, * without a moment's delay,—though 
- nee aneuane > matter I should be puzaled to tell. There ought to be 
own tga at her where she lies 
on, and ae a = ane pennant; and, to show oor alacrity, we packed 
leeds Sakae eax toons the other ships that were proceeding steadily in, with 
Aguacametate . = sides. As we rounded the point we could see that the 
bowers ccukibitted were employed towing out the launch, with one of the 
man, instentiy on —- the stern; and Fabian, who was an excellent sea 
Abreast of ber nr eaded that the sixty-four was agroand, aud, passing 
starboard bow. a , bil go both his anchors at some distance on her 
launch with, mitra fe : ves sa away the sails were rolled up snug—tie 
and in a few anon _ * pulled up under our stern and let go the bower, 
cured on board. at ay had the end of the Agamemnon . s'ream-cable se 
‘Coane heen Me. Old} Capstans of both vessels went busily to work. 
‘Take the ion oe said Captain Fabian ; aod I promptly obeyed 
: , Sir, and bear a hand with ny complime:ts to Captain 
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what 





— ‘ aenineaial me 
A uicknane given by sailors te the Agamemnon. 


Rs, and tell him if there is anything [ can do to serve him, h_ has only to 
name it. D’ye hear, Sir; and, perhaps, little as we are, still he may find 
that we are not to be despised. Wo not tell him so ;I would rather he should 
feel it: and this is no time to show resentment.’ 

1 did as directed, and on going alongside the Agamemnon found that she 
was fast upon the sands, heeling over, but that the water was up to her 
orlop-deck inside, and they were getling over the fore and main-yards to 
shore her up. The men had been heaving, without stirring the ship an 
inch. The sand was act of that character to make her leak so fast, and 
when first shoaling her water she had drcpped the best bower under her 
forefoot. It is true she was old, having been built in 1781, and Lord Nelson 
had knocked her about a good deal in the Mediterranean ; but her filling so 
rapidly was considered to be something mysterious. As | weutup the side 
the Boatswain and his Mates piped “heave and pawl,” and this was im- 
mediately succeeded by orders tor every soul to bring up their hammocks 
and bags. The men hurried below, for the ship was heeling more over to 
starboard, and all hands were eagerly engaged in saving what effects they 
could get at, though a great portion of it was already floating about. This 
was very soon effected, and without much ceremony, every individual 
laying in again at the capstan-bars to heave. A few minutes more and the 
water had risen above the lower-deck 

Captain Rose was standing on the break of the poop, and I had some 
difficulty to get near tohim. He appeared to be much distressed, but 
answered me with coolness. ‘‘ Call your men out of the boat, Sir, and let 
them assist the poor teliows with their duds,’’—aud then, as if speaking to 
himself, he added, “1 fear it is all over with the poor thing.” 

I obeyed, and was pleased at it, for it afforded me an opportunity of wit- 
nessing what was goingon. There was very little water in the bay, and 
the ship was as immoveable as a rock,—the shores that had been securely 
lashed, cracked and groaned with the weight that was upon them, but they 
prevented her heeling entirely over. 1 thought of the time when Nelson 
good on her deck in the pride of triumph. She was his first command, at 
the breaking out of hostilities in 1793, and he had manned her principally 
from his own county of Norfolk, and not afew trom the neighbourhood of 
Burnham Thorpe. [called to mind what had been said of her, that in 
October, 1796, when she went into dock to be refitted, ‘‘ there was nota 
mast, yard, sail, nor any part of the rigging but was obliged to be repaired, 
the whole being so cut to pieces with shot. Her hull had long been kept 
together by cables frapped round her.” And it was upon that deck that 
Nelson received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament for himself and 
ship’scompany. It is not possible now to tell the enthusiasm that pervaded 
the minds of young officers, in those days, at everything connected with the 
departed hero. Tho name of Nelson filled every heart, though it was sel- 
dom used upon the tongue, and never but in revereuce. And now one of 
his memorials, the craft to which he had been so much attached, —was 
lying in discomfiture, nearly dismasted, and with every probability of 
becoming a wreck. There were still several of his old Norfolk men on 
board, and I fancied I could by their looks single them out from the rest,— 
one especially, a veteran Boatswain's Mate,—a short. thickset, brawny man, 
with a countenance of dogged determination, struggling against grief 
which he vainly strove to conceal. He took up a piece of loose rigging, 
and gazing earnestly upon it, dashed it down again with a reckless ven- 
geauce, as much as to say, ‘* What's the use—it’s all over with her!” There 
was no maudlin sensibility about him,—it was all pure nature. 

The ships of the poms hang taking the Agamemnon for a beacon, had 
anchored in safety, and all their boats had been sent to render assistance 
to the sixty-four,—so that at one lime there could not have been less than 
eizht hundered men aboard of her. The lofty spars were all sentdown,— 
the sails unbent, and the topmasts struck, and efforts employed to lighten 
her; but she would notstir. Captain Rose walked the deck as if he had 
been alone in the world.—there was a moody gloom upon his countenance, 
and he scarcely spoke to anyone. The Lieutenaats were extremely active, 
aud every soul was strenuously exerted to get her afloat, every one express- 
ing surprise that nothing would move her. 

{nu the midst of the toil the Admiral came over the gangway. There was 
no oue to pipe the side,—no salute offered,—but leaving upon the arm of a 
seaman he approached poor Jonas. 

“She seems fast fixed, Captain Rose,” said De Courcy; ‘ have you not 
moved her at all ?’ 

‘Not an inch, Admiral, not an inch,’ replied the Captain; and then mut- 
tered to himself inaudibly, ‘No, no; she is doomed,—she is doomed. 

‘es, Massa Cappin, he’m doomed for true” exclaimed a tall stout 
negro, with nything on but a pair of trousers, and the water running down 
from his woolly head over his body, as he ranged up close to the Admiral 

‘What do you mean, Jackson?’ demanded ‘Captain Rose, ‘ what, have 
you been overboard?’ 

‘ Ees, Saar, ha have been under de bottom abreast de fore-chains,’ answer- 
ed the black quickly, * golly, dere be big hole lib there;’ aud then, address- 
ing the Admiral, he shook his woolly pate, ‘Ship nebber sail again, Saar.’ 

‘What do you mean, my man?’ demanded De Courcy, eyeing the negro 
from head to foot; ‘why shouldn’t sbe sail aguin?’ 

‘Tell me de time, Saar, when ship sail wid anchor troo de bottom, Saar,’ 
demanded the black with a grin. ‘No, no, Massa Admiral, yer honour, 
she nebber do dat.’ 

And such was the fact,—as I have already said, in shoaling her water the 
Agamemuou's best bower was let go, and the cable being checked almost 
immediately, she had forcibly dragged it with her into shoaler water, it had 
caught her keel and turned over, and she had settled down upon it. The 
glory of the Agamemnon had departed,—she would uo more spread canvas 
to the breeze or batile wit the fue. The capstan-bars were laid quietly 
aside,—twilight was near at hand, and the men were to be berthed for the 
night. In another hour the old ship was deserted. She was left alone upon 
her bed of death,—the waves and the winds moaned her requiem, and many 

a tar passed the dark watches in narratives of her former days. 


————>———-— 
A TALE OF A BREVET—A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


‘ Hurra! mother, Hurra! Here is my commission,’ exclaimed Charles 
Gray, as with the document in his hand, he rushed into the lit- 
tle parlour where his mother sat peaceably at work. It dropped from 
her hands. 

Her son was quite a picture as he stood before her: tall, and, though 
very slight, giving promise of grace and strength of form, with a coun- 
tenance of which honesty and benevolence of expression were the most 
striking attributes. The fine features were now lit up with an enthusiasm 
she had never yet seen. 

And he was to leave hew—perhaps forever! She was a widow ; but 
this was not her only son. A bright-faced intelligent-looking creature 
followed his brother into his mother’s little sitting-room. Her tears 
flowed painfully, while Charles quite subdued, stood by ; and he could 
give her no comfort, for the regiment to which he was appointed was in 
the West Indies. His Ensigney had been obtained by a death vacancy 
from yellow fever. 

‘ Don’t ery, mamma, don’t cry,’ said the youngest boy, climbing on his 
mother’s knee, and trying tounclasp her hands, through w hich the tears 
fell like rain on her faded mourning garments ; ‘don't cry. I will stay 
with you. God Almighty will take care of us both, and brother Charles 
too. Oh, mother, don’t cry so.’ 

But tears are a woman’s relief; and in the afternoon Mrs. Gray was 
able to set forth to purchase the young Ensign’s outfit. Sorry work 
it was, indeed. She met many acquaintances in the street—the poor 
have few friends—and had to receive their common-place congratulations 
on her eldest son being ‘ provided for,’ while her heart was aching at the 
thoughts of parting with him. 

She was very poor, having little but her pension as a Colonel’s widow, 
on which she was expected by society to live like a gentlewoman ; and, 
to her credit be it spoken she had done so, managing during the last two 
years to send her boy toa public schoo]. It was a mystery to some how 
she had done it; but they saw only the neat drawing-room of her small 
lodging,—they knew nothing of her homely meals, and the well-mended 
linen of herself and her youngest boy,—they little knew how her fingers 
and eyes suffered on those cold and dreary winter nights, when little Wil- 
lie was in bed, and she sat turning his dark jacket by a solitary candle, 
with a shawl round her to keep her warm, the fire having been raked 
out, that the coal-merchant’s bill might not exceed her ability to 
pay it. 

ihe King, whom her husband had served with his life,—for, though 
not killed in action, the effects of unhealthy climates had undermined 
his constitution, and caused his death,—the King satsurrounded by com- 
forts, and could have no idea of the poverty and sufferings of the widows 
and orphans of those to whom Parliament had voted empty thanks ; and 
the radical who grumbled at taxes, and said there was no good in hav- 
ing begyarly soldiers to maintain, ate his hearty supper, and talked over 
the fire to his neighbour of ‘them miliary being nothing more nor 
hired assassins,’ but dreamed not of the widow and the orphan, left in 
sorrow, and unprovided with almost the necessaries of life. 

« Py n = s 
It is market day. The streets of M——, the small town in which Mrs 





Gray lived, are thronged with people. County men come into gossip, 





county ladies come intoshop, and talk over the last ball, young men are 


exhibiting their talent by driving four-in-land, country girls with mar- 
ketbaskets on their arms, are chatting and laughing together, with 
blooming faces and right merry voices, and hale hearty farmers, who have 
never known care, greet each other in the market. All these made a 
cheerful throng, and through these groups Mrs. Gray has walked down 
to the inn, kindly escorted by a half-pay Captain as poor as herself. She 
is going to see Charles depart. It is hardly wise ; but she will see the 
last of him. The landlady of the inn, albeit full of business 
with county gentlemen and wealthy farmers, is kind, she shows the 
widow into a room looking into a yard whence the coach starts. All is 
ready. One more fond embrace,—one more last look, the cloths are 
drawn trom the four fine bays whose hoofs clatter on the pavement be- 
neath the arch, and the widow wrings her hands together in agony, 
and covering her streaming eyes, sinks down, uttering a loud and very 
bitter cry ! 

a ° , + + 

And now for the boy’s career. He joined his regiment in Jamaica, and 
at the end of seven years came home. He was able to bring his mother 
something out of his savings ; but, oh ! how worn, how altered, was that 
young fresh happy face ! 

He had been laughed at for not drinking wine at fais mess; he had been 
quizzed for not playing cards; but his indifference to the laughter and 
the quizzing blunted the edge of the satire, and gradually his brother- 
officers had learned to respect and like him. Little they knew, though, 
why he refused to spend a sixpence more than he could help. Little 
they knew of the widowed mother and the young orphan brother! Wil- 
liam Gray took his soldier brother round all the old haunts,—the church- 
yard, where the rooks still held their state, and where Charles had taught 
him his letters on old tombstones—the water-mill which they had been 
used to sit and watch together, the bridge, the trout-stream, and the sun- 
ny meadows. 

Amongst these meadows had arisen a new mansion ; it was in tolerably 
good taste, too, for the owner—a man who had amassed wealth as a tan- 
ner—had employed a London architect to build it. Workmen were level- 
ling the hawthorn hedges, a plantation of young trees was thriving, se- 
veral acres of ground were forming into a miniature park, lodges were 
building, anda carriage, very handsomely appointed, drove round the 
newly-gravelled sweep. A chubby-faced boy, in hat and feathers, looked 
out of the carriage window. 

‘ Whose smart equipage is that ?? asked Charles. 

* Oh, that is Mr. Robinson’s the great tanner, and that is his only son 
and heir. He will have a fine estate.’ 

And the poor Ensign and his brother turned off from the ci-devant tan- 
ner’s grounds, and sought the quiet pathway by the river side, where 
their mother had promised to meet them. ‘ Ah, that trio was a happy 
one, in spite of poverty, and anxiety, and weary, weary partings. 

After two years’ ‘slow work’ in England, Spain opened her ‘ blood-red 
field,’ and thither, still an Ensign, after nine years’ service, Charles went 
with his regiment. 

‘Now for promotion or death!’ he exclaimed, as he led a forlorn hope. _— 
The promotion was promised—and at six-and-twenty he obtained his Lieu- 
tenancy. 

His caother had not the satisfaction of knowing he was promoted ; she 
died ere he was gazetted. She died and was buried, followed to the 
grave by her youngest son, a youth of seveuteen, and the aged half-pay Cap- 
tain. 

Of the younger son’s career we shal! speak hereafter. f 

Charles Gray came home from Spain to jein the new corps into which 
he had been promoted. ‘The coutiugent fees ou jvining brought our poor 
hero sadly into debt for other matters; and learning from good authority 
that it would shortly be disbanded he obtained leave of absence for six 
months to travel on the Contineot. With his pack on his back, and with a 
good pair of English shoes on Lis feet, he prepared to take advantage of the 
peace. He had not, however, been long abroad when Buonaparte’s sud- 
den return trom Elba seut all travellers homewards. Charles was luckily 
in Normandy, and lost no time in rejoining his regiment, which was alrea- 
dy at Portsmouth. 

As this was no great distance from the town in which he had been brought 
ap, and in which bis mother now lay, beneath a plain stone slab, in the sha- 
ded churchyard, Charles wrote to his brother, apprising him of his intent to 
visit his old home. Once again the brothers were united for a day, the lim- 
its of the soldier’s leave not permitting him a longer stay. And they par- 
ted at the grave of their mother, in the solemn twilight hour: the old 
coachman of the ‘ Rocket’ pulled up at the turnstile, under the aged yew- 
tree, Charles gave a last look at his brother and their halt-pay friend from 
the top of the bill, the light twinkled from the quiet cottages, the watch- 
dogs barked as the travellers disturbed them in their repose, the open road 
was gained, and before daylight our hero was once more in his barrack-room, 
surrounded by packages; the order to embark had arrived, the ships were 
lying at Spithead, and his servaat had made preparations yiroven 

Charles Gray had had little oppurtunity of kaowing his Commanding Offi- 
cer before the regiment reached Brussels. He saw just enough to valve so 
fine a suldier betore he lost him. He was an old veteran, and was on the 
point of selling his commission, in order to leave some provision for his fam - 
ily, when the sound of Napoleon’s trumpet called all Europe to arms.— 
Charles knew literally nothing of his character, till they met at Waterloo.— 
A Staff Officer picked up a colour, which evidently belonging to some Fegi- 
ment with yellow facings, he imagined —— have been lost iu the melee 
by some Ensign of Charles’ regiment; so riding up to the old veteran, the 
Aide-de-camp put the question, ‘ Have the —th lost a colour?’ 

‘ Lost a colour, Sir!’ said the old Colonel, dashing forward as if he would 
have ridden down the Staff Officer, ‘ Lost a colour, sir!—the —th!—Sir, 
my boys never lose their colours !’ 

His eyes flashed fire, but their light was svon quenched forever ; he ieil, 
with his gallant charger under him, even as he a: the Staff Officer 
dashed on amid the smoke of the enemy, and Charles Gray knelt dowr be- 
ide his Commanding Officer. He was quite dead; the upper part of the 
head was carried away. 

His wife died of a broken heart—nine orphans were left: three unmar- 
ried daughters found ‘ situations’—God help them—as governesses ip fami- 
lies who belonged to the aristocracy of wealth; and some of the sons found 
the Directors of the East India Company more generous masters than the 
authorities in the King’s service. d f 

By the time Charles Gray was on | understood and appreciated by his 
brother officers, the regiment was disbanded. ee , 

After weeks of anxiety, constant entreaty, and unlimited exertions, be- 
sides reference to the affair of the forlorn hope, for which be was reminded 
he had been promoted to a Licutenancy, he was appointed to another corps: 
in 1817 that, too, was dis'anded! Two years elapsed, at the end of which 
period, when he spoke of nineteen years’ service, he was reminded of some 
of those years being spent ou half-pay It was forgotten that this was his 
misfortune, not his fault. Once more be was appointed to a regiment, in 
which he was happy in finding some of his Waterlvo brethren. Among the 
Ensigns, however, there was a new school of soldiers, who, though 
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‘ They carried caps and pouches, 
And wore the looped clothes,’ 


carried also elegant canteens, and did not like the winds of heaven to ‘come 
betwixt them and their nobility.’ 

But I do the nobility injustice in my quotation. The really noble wore 
the most ready to practise subordination, for they knew tls value; but there 
were some troublesome subjects among the aristocracy of wealth. The 
tanner’s heir, young Robinson, was one of these. Between money and 
parliamentary iuterest, be had managed to obtain acommission, when many 
a poor Sub, of long service, was trying to get on full pay. 

Charles Gray, although not a Captain, was in charge of a company, that 
is to say, he had all the trouble and responsibility of its accoun's without 
the additional rank or pay. Young Robinson was placed in this company. 
He had not a single quality which fitted him for the Army. He wasacon- 
summate puppy. very ignorant, par consequence, very conceited; thus we 
generally find that those who have opened the book of knowledge are more 
humble in their opinion of themselves than the dull or unedacated, since 
in that book may be seen how much there is to learn beyond yur powers 

Well, young Robinson was a constant source of annoyance to Gray ; for 
the Commanding Officer, who played whist, aud invited the wealthy En- 
sign to his card parties, took his part tacitly, if not openly ; and Gray was 
looking forward to the unpleasant prospect of being.on detachment with 
Robinson, when the latter, fourteen months after entering the Service, pur- 
chased his Lieutenancy, and became the Subaltern of a very easy-going 
Captain. 

I have said nothing as yet of a little episude in Charles Gray's life, be- 
cause till now it had nothing to do with my tale. The widowed half-pay 
Captain bad adanghter. She and Charles had beeu play mates from ber 
habyhood The soldier’s affections had been more firmly riveted than over, 
when, on revisiting bis old home, he heard from his brothers of Helen's de- 
votion to his dying mother. . 

it was now rumoured that his regiment would go to India. Charles 
wrote to his old friend, entreating the hand of his daughter. He repre- 
sented the advantages of an Indian station as regarded pay and allowan- 
ces. ‘Tbe old officer hesitated; his daughter was prepared to abide hie 
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decision, whatever it might be; but in the end consented. Better, he 
thought, to part even with his ouly child for ever than to ‘see her cheek 
grow pale, and the light of an ardent spirit fade from her eye.’ 

To common observers the movements of regiments from one station to 
apother seem harassing enough, but only those who have felt thus har- 
assed can judze of the miseries arising from frequent unnecessary marches | 
and countermarches. 

The bridegroom had a month’s leave; at the end of that period he 
joined his regiment at Ply mouth, where it was thought possible it might 
embark for India, but the Colonel-in-Chief died, and the next who ob- 
tained the appointment had not sufficient interest to get the regiment 
ordered to India; so when Gray and his wife were settled in their lodg- 
ings preparing to be very happy, the route arrived for Hull. They 
marched eastward, but were countermanded on their way and ordered to 
Liverpool *to await farther orders.’ These brought the route for Glas- 
gow, but the transports had not arrived and they were detained six weeks 
in daily expectation of them. I will not detail poor Ellen Gray's misery, 
and after a wretched voyage in November, they landed on the Bromielaw 
at Glasgow. 

Meanwhile, the Commander-in-Chief in Edinburgh had been making 
great exertions to get a favourite Highland regiment from Waterford to 
Scotland. Gray’s corps got the route for Belfast in January, the regiment 
there having relieved the Highlanders, and before twelve months were 
over the Grays had traversed Ireland as far as Cork, whence they were 
ordered to Chatham, and whence, in consequence of a new Colonel-in- 
Chief being appointed to the regiment, it was at last ordered to India. 

And now came the embarkation in a troop-ship. What squabbling, 
what trickery, what misery! Poor Helen felt her very nature degraded by 
the turmoil. She was in affliction, too, for her infant had died in Chat- 
hata barracks only the week before. So there she stood upon the wet 
deck on that cold December day, shivering and lonely, for her husband 
was engaged with his men and could do nothing for her. 

The captain of the vessel asked her into the cuddy, offering her re- 
freshment, and at last, feeling miserably ill, she determined on descend- 
ing to the den of eight feet square, which was to be her chief abode for 
the next six months. She was yet to learn that she was to share it with 
another. 

Gray was to have a berth in the stern cabin under the poop cabins. 
This was to be the eating-room of seven-and-twenty officers in the day 
time, and the sleeping-place of eight at night! 

She met her husband coming up the dark ladder, which made her gid- 
+r than ever to look at. 

She would not complain: he looked sadly worn; the last letters were 
ust coming on board, he would just help her into her berth and go and 
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hear the news. 

He opened the cabin door: he could not see into it at first; it had one 
port-hole, a foot square. It was closed, as the day was stormy. ‘ How is 
this, O'Neil? said he to his servant when a light had been obtained. ‘ All | 
the bedding is removed from your mistress’s upper berth and put into the | 
lower one 2 

* Not a bit o° me knows the reason, Sir, but a big man in a blue coat, a 
sort of a uniform done it.’ 

The big man in the blue coat put his head in at the door. ‘ That's my 
wife’s berth,’ said he, ‘she’s a coming directly in this here boat as is al- 
most alongside on us.” 

‘Sir, said Gray, recognizing an individual whom he had often seen 
aiiting in the bar window of a Chatham inn, and not unfrequently in an 
* excited state’ from the too free use of brandy-and-water. | 

-That’s my wife’s berth, I tell ye. [ draws captain’s rations, and | 
cheoses quarters as a captain, and my wife's a goin to have the top berth, | 
that’s all.’ 

Here the big man lit a cigar at a lamp near him, and used an oath that 
terrified Helen, as he was told by the sentry no smoking was allowed be- 
tween decks. 

It was too true. Although Gray had seen twenty years’ service, had 
served in the West Indies, fought three battles, led a forlorn hope in 
Spain, and * beat the French at Waterloo,’ this ordnance store-keeper and 
acting barrack-master, who was going as far as the Cape, was entitled to 
precedence and consideration before him 

There was no redress, and poor Helen Gray endured martyrdom for tour 
mosths; tor, not liking to increase her husband’s distress, she frequently 
affected to be asleep, when the attentive store-keeper brought his wite 
her tumbler of brandy-and-water, and rejoiced over one himself, seated on 
a pyramid of boxes near the berth.* 

The Gazette, by the bye, had brought the official notice of Mr. Robin- 
son’s promotion. It came just in time to give him a berth off the cuddy. 

. « ‘ Ps * * 











By asingular and rather unfortunate coincidence, Captain Robinson 
became Gray’s Commanding Officer. 

A few years in India, however, undermined the health of poor Gray 
and his wife, and by the strong recommendation of the Governor-General, 
our hero at last obtained an unattached company. It was given him in 
remmembrance of some act of daring bravery under the walls of a fortress 
besieged by the British troops. 

On reaching England, he was appointed, after much trouble, to a light 
infantry regiment, into which Robinson, after having been a Major some 
time, exchanged 

The still failing health of Captain and Mrs. Gray made them anxious 
for the fate of their little girl, the only one left to them of five. Helen’s 
father was dead, and Charles’s brother, William Gray, earned only a pre- 
earious existence in London by his talents, which from his mother’s po- | 
verty had been but little cultivated, except by his own exertions. 

Helen dared not hint at selling out. She dreaded acknowledging even | 
to herself that hard service and unhealthy climates had worn her poor | 
busband to askeleton. At last, one day as a crowd of young officers 
shouted in their glee, making the barrack square ring with their noisy 
mirth, he bade the little Helen shut the window, adding with a sigh to 
his wife, who was working, ‘ Helen, a barrack is no home for that fragile 
girl. I must think of selling out: we can live very cheaply at a little 
village not far from where our fathers and mothers are buried” 

* Do not speak so decidedly, my love,’ said his wife, affecting a cheerful- 
ness she felt not. ‘ Wait for the brevet.’ 

‘Ah! I should like to earn my spurs before I sell or die,’ said poor Gray, 
‘bat [| am afraid the brevet will be of no benefit to me.’ 

Now it was recommended by justice, that the brevet stould be beneficial 
to old soldiers, of so many years’ rea/ service, whether as Subalterns, Cap- 
tains, or Field-Officers, and not merely to Officers who, having purchased 
their rank over the heads of poorer men than themselves, were senior to 
these unfortunates in rank, but junior by upwards of twenty years inage and 
errzice. 

Of the style of service between the two classes of two officers, there could, 
of course, be no comparison. 

Captain Gray then waited for the brevet. 

He was wasting away daily. His wife watched him anxiously; weeks 
elapsed. Parliament met—great things were to be done for old officers— 
William Gray gathered all the news he could from authentic military sources, 
and even he was sanguine. 

The expected brevet was published at last: it extended to a period of 
nine years. Major Robinson became a Brevet Lieut-Colonel. His father | 
was now Member for N : by the promise of six additivnal votes on a | 
#irring question, he obtained the order of Companion of the Bath for his 
son, ‘for important Indian services.’ 

Our hero, although too noble minded to be jealoas, could not offer very 
hearty congratulations to Colonel Robinson, now usually in command of the 
regiment, in consequence of the Colonel being an M.P., and therefore 
scarcely ever on duty with his corps. 

Gray resolved on going to the Horse Guards himself, to see if, by retiring 
on half-pay, any military employment might afterwards be obtained which 
would suit his health, and enable him to insure his life for the future support 
of his child. 

Very ungraciously Colonel Robinson awarded him the leave. Gray was 
too useful a man to be easily spared. Officers who know and do their duty 
are usually rewarded for their abilities and steadiness by having to do the 
work of the ignorant, the stupid, the idle, or the vicious. Capt. Gray gave 
his superiors no trouble, and they were consequently always unwilling to 
part with him! 

He was io be absent a month, and to share his brother's poor lodging in 
Museum street. Welen and her little girl parted from him with grieving 
bearts. His pale face and emaciated limbs alarmed them. Sorrow and 
disappointment had attenuated his frame till he was a mere shadow. What 
acontrast to the boy who forty years before had stood exultingly before his | 
widowed mother, with the King’s commission in his hand! Alas! the Sur- 
geon had admitted that if he resolved on selling his commission, he must do | 
so at once, otherwise he feared he should not be justified in giving him the | 
necessary certificates. | 

He found his brother William dying! Years of toil and privauon had | 
told upon him too; and the long, cold, dull winter had increased acough too | 
leng neglected. 

_ But they did thus ouce more meet on this side of the grave. 


* Facts 























Poor Wil- 


liam Gray had no debts; his father’s chivalrous sense of honour had descend- 
ed to both sons alike, and William had regularly paid his little weekly bills 
with the scanty earnings of his industrious pen. 

‘Lonce,’ said he to Charles, not long before his death, ‘ I once found my- 
self indulging in comforts to Which my means did not entitle me. You see 
my father’s spurs, which he once wore at the battle of . hanging there. 
I was glad you spared them to me from your relics, for I have kept them in 
my sight many years, looking on them whenever I found my wishes strong- 
er than my duty.’ 

The worn-out soldier followed his brother to the grave, and returned to 
the solitary lodging Jess disposed than ever to baffet with the hard cold 
world; the world that God makes sv beautiful, and man so sad and weary ! 
He removed to another lodging. Twice every week he was to be seen in 
the long narrow waiting room at the Horse Guards. There was some com- 
fort on those days, for in this room there was a blazing fire. He and a bro- 
ther soldier, equally unfortunate with himself, were wont to meet there.— 
Sorrow creates sympathy. Suddenly, however, Gray was missed, but only 
by the old officer who had always watched his coming; his whereabout, 
however, was unknown to all, he had kept it a secret—.it was so very poor 
a place ! 

at last an advertisement in the Times attracted attention :— 

‘Found dead in his apartment in Court, near Northumberland St., 
Strand, a gentleman of the name of Gray, apparently a military man. As 
the etiects left by the deceased are not of sufficient value to detray the ex- 
penses of his funeral, it is requested that his friends will communicate with 
the landlady, at No. 2, Court. The deceased is supposed by the 
parish medical attendant to have died of a broken heart, as in his illness, 
wheu delirious from exhaustion, he betrayed great anguish and anxiety of 
mind.’ 








A spring day! bright and glorious. The Queen is going to the City.— 
Shouts fill the air, brillant banners wave from the crowded roofs; and win- 
dows and balconies are radiant with beautilul English faces. Hark, to the 
gay music! The eye is dazzled with the gorgeousness of the pageant. By 
a strange coincidence it is the anniversary of that brilliant victory in Spain— 
of that day when Gray led the ‘forlorn hope!’ 

Ob, brave! The fair young Queen of England bends her diamond- bound 
brow upon her people, and smiles a gracious, vay, a merry smile, as they 
struggle past each other to look upon their Sovereign’s girlish face, and cry 
‘God bless the Queen!’ It is abrave sight. There go the household troops, 
and carriages filled with noble gentlemen and beautiful and high-born 
women! 

‘Now music peals, and perfumes fill the air !’ 
And now— 

‘They have passed—they have all gone by !’ 
And aione, on a curtainless bed, in the attic room of the dark unwholesome 
narrow street, alone, alone and dead, lies the worn-out soldier: he whose 
sword had waved and whose cheers had led on a little band of brave men 
on that day, the memory of which would be drunk with spirit-stirring 
shouts and heart-thrilling melody, at the banquet, amid an assembled mul- 
titude gathered round their proud and happy Sovereign. 

He will not even be borne to his grave by soldiers. Over him no mus- 
ketry shall peal! No tear of sorrow and affection shall be shed! No fune- 
ral notes shall pour their melancholy wail! but hired men, uncaring and 
ubhonouring, shall bear him away tothe crowded cemetery in the vast city ; 
and afar, iu poverty and sorrow, shall mourn the widow and the orphan, 
striving by hard toil to add to the mite which their country awards them, as 
pension and reward for the soldier’s services of forty years. 

Gop SAVE THE QUEEN! 
United Service Magazine. 
et 
CURIOSITIES OF COSTUME, 
BY HENRY CURLING, 

A love of adornment has ever been one of the weaknesses of the ‘ poor 
bare forked animal’ man, trom the earliest periods o! our history,—in our 
own island, even from the time of our ancient British forefathers, who 
daubed their bodies with woad and yellow ochre, up to the present age when 
dowagers plaster their cheeks with rouge and pearl-powder, But how, in 
the ever-varying fashions of a varying age, mankind have arrived at the 
present hideons style of dress, it may perhaps affurd some employment to 
the learned to account for. 

The desire of rendering our fair proportions more sightly in the eyes of 
each other, and seiting off our torms to the best possible advantage that 
different tastes suggest, appears indeec to be imbued in the minds of men, 
almost from the Moment they begin to feel their feet. The feeling, then, 
grows with the growth, and strengthens with the strength, until the animal 
struts forth a full-fledged Titmouse, or a tastefully-dressed D’Orsay. 

It is our purpose, in this paper, to note the different changes in costume 
trom the earliest periods, and touch briefly upon that ‘ deformed thief, 
‘Fashion,’ who, as Borachio says, ‘turns about all the hot bloods from 
fourteen to five-and-thirty, sumetimes fashioning them like Pharaoh’s sol- 
diers in the reechy painting, sometimes like God Bel’s priests in the old 
church window.’ From the earliest periods, then, and among the must 
barbarous tribes, we shall find the vanity of gay apparel predominant in 
the human breast, and the deformed thiet Fashicn exercising sovereign 
sway. 

The earliest accounts, indeed. of those adventurousseamen who have 
puta girdle round about the globe, show us the dusky inhabitants of re- 
mote shores as eager to receive and array theif persons in strips of red 
cloth, trumpery beads, and tawdry tinkets, as our own beaux and belles 
of the present day are to flaunt in epaulette and plume, and glitter in the 
eye of tashion at a birth-day drawing room. 

In the old times of rich and gorgeous apparel, it is indeed amusing to 
observe how the stiff-necked preachers of the day laboured to keep down 
the sinful vanity of their flocks, regulate their taste in dress, and curb the 
extravagance of fashion;—bow they indiscriminately thundered their ana- 
themas against cloak, doublet, hat, feather, trunk-hose, and long rapier, 
discoursing scholarly and wisely upon the proper cut and curl of a mous- 
tache, labouring ‘o prove the unloveliness of long hair, sidescurls, and love- 
locks, and not even disdaining, in their anxiety at cropping these growing 
evils (whilst their eloquence produced its effect), to rush from the pulpit, 
and, turning barbers for the nonce, crop the heads and beards of the con- 
gregations committed to their charge. 

In an old discourse upon matters appertaining to these sinful vanities, 
which we remember once to have perused, a learned and worthy divine 
hold forth with no little asperity and simplicity upon what a (so called) 
gentleman of his own day really was, and what he really ought to be. As 
the opinions he indulges in are somewhat quaint and singular, we shall 
take leave to recollect a few, for the benefit of the gallants of the time 
be ng. 

‘If by the gentleman,’ saith the learned preacher, ‘ you mean him whose 
real virtues are such as have indeed merited him the name, I could gua 
very compendious way to work, aad show you him in as fair a piece as 
virtue can draw, or the world imitate.’ Here the erudite and holy man 
proceeds to hint at a certain nobleman of his acquaintance, who he thinks 
a pattern to the order. ‘But,’ he continues, - for the counterfeit, though I 
shall be api, perhaps, to inveigh somewhat satirically against such as this 
wanton age of the world loves to miscal] a gentleman, nevertheless I shall 
make bold to lay open before your eyes what I think both of the man and 
his shadow.’ 

Not to follow the old gentleman too closely in his discourse, wherein he 
displays the parveny of his own times as a swaggering ape, endeavouring 
'o imitate his betters, and caricaturing their style, and in whom he sees lit- 
tle to love, enough to pity, and more to abhor,—a sort of potsherd upon a 
gilded stand, or an ordinary piece of clay stuck round with Bristol dia- 
monds,—a sluggard, weary not oniy of whatever he doeth, but even of id.e- 
ness itself, we will hear what he says about the fashion and richness of his 
dress :— 

‘ Decked in a new garb,’ he says, ‘ with his new clothes, an he could but 
get him a new soud it would be well. But when you look upon his apparel 
you would be apt to say, ne wears his heaven upon his back ; and, tricked 
up in gauderies, he seems to make his body a lare for the devil. By the 
variety of his suit, and its lace, and ribbons, and trimmings, and by his 
variety of fashion, he goes about to cheat his creditors, who do indeed never 
dare to swear to him as the same man they had formerly had to deal with- 
al, for the verie clothes upon his hack. His mercer is atraid to lose him in 
a labyrinth of bisown cloth, which hangs about his nether man so loosely, 
that it appears ever ready to fly away tor fear of the bum-bailiff; whilst he 
is even proud of the feather in his hat, which but a short while before a 
silly bird was weary of carrying in his tayle. In fact, take him in his con- 
dition, and you shall find him bat a walking tavern, his head and feather 


| serving tor both sign and bush.’ 


* The true gentleman, again,’ he says, ‘is to be observed, let the fasbion 
of his apparel] be what it may. He is neither overcome by his own static n, 


| nor by the frippery upon his back,—neither by the oldness of his coat- 


armour orthe feather in his cap; and, albeit he may choose to walk rather 
in gold than tinsel, rather in cloth than stuff, he neither is over pleased with 
his plume, nor too happy in the glister of his lace. He knows himself (a 


scarce thing to find), and is the gentleman without the aid of such mark or 
His disqourse, too, in place of being like that 


bravery as we have named. 





of the spurious gallant, so tuli of noise and bombast impeni 

as shows there must uf necessity be a corrupied and peuiied eeu 
is grave, dignified, and proper ior the time and place ; his Phrase, high’ 
rather than bombastick, his sentences neither ubscure bor confased his ae 
course neither flashy nor flat, neither boyish nor effeminate, rude nor “ 
dantic. He loves a smart or wilty saying without clinch or jingle, but h 

oe ants poor half-starved jest, or a «ry insipid quibble. Moreover 
nee eth not always, but seldom, making no less use of his ear than his’ 

To return, however, to the subject of fashion in dress, it ma 

deemed not altogether eelntounatin to covsider the antiquity of acd se 
articles of motley wear, and trace their adoption from the earliest periods 

To begin then at the head of the subject, it would seem that caps, and cov. 
erings for the caput, were in use among the ancient Britons even before the 
immortal Cesar displayed the glittering helmets of his legions apon our 
shores, as appears from many specimens of the ancient British coins. The 
appellative of hat, however, which is derived from the Saxon word het, and 
it was made of various materials, was not in universal wear; and ie the 
early Saxon times we have no very exact copy, or indeed notion of its form 


-_ a further thau that it is presumed to have been made of a sort of 


The beaver hat was ap 
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Gith, 
thin 


5 ‘ arently in use in the fourteenth century, the bea. 
ver being then a native of Britain, though even at thac period so extreme! 
scarce that ae | the principal nobility were covered with a beaver hat: md 
other classes then, and afterwards, wearing a sort of high bonnet made of 
cloth. Chaucer, in describing the pilgrims at the bostel in Southwark 
speaks of the merchant with his Flaundrish bever, which was, no doubt, a 
hat made in the Low Countries, where beavers were more plentifully to be 
found in the fens than in our own country. 

When the feather first came into fashion as an ornament to the hat, bon 
net or head-piece, it would be difficult exactly to say. Amongst some of 
the tribes of naked Indiana, a band of feathers, fastened by a sort of riband 
of dried Tass, seems to have been the first attempt at adornment of the 
person. Being, however, more for ornament than use, the feather, we sus. 
pect, in our own land was not adopted so early as the hat ; bat in the rej 
vf Edward the Third it was in general use in England, and was worn single 
and stuck upright in the bend gear of most persons of condition. In tha 
reign of Henry the Eighth, plumes of feathers were the fashion amongst the 
higher nobles and princes; the bluff monarch being distinguishable amidg 
the sea of feathers which waved in the listed field, by the dancing plume in 
his helmet, and which was esteemed when he rode in Boulogne at 


i8 own 
value, and so extremely rare and costly, that had he been taken prisoner it 
would have ransomed him. Feathers seem for a long periud to have been 


exclusively worn by the men, ladies not making much use of them anti] 
the eighteenth century. They lingered in the bats of the men till the reign 
of George the First, when as an article of common wear, they appear to 
have been resigned to the ladies, except by the military. And even now 
amongst the soldiers their use seems to be on the wane, for our infantry 
having latterly been entir4ly shorn of their plumes, and most of the heavy horse 
have substituted horse-hair in their stead; only in the caps of a few 
regiments of light dragoons is the waving plume now to be seen In old 
times the feather was usually fastened to the hat by a brooch, and brooches 
Were in use as a fastening to the garments, even at the time of our ancient 
British forefatbers. Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, is said to have worns 
robe which was held together by an ornament resembling a brooch. 

The tashion of wearing the hair and beard has been continually varying, 
even from the time of Absalom to this “ pupil age.” The Greeks and 
Romans, we suspect, wore theirs fur the most part short. The ancient 
Britons, on the contrary, had long and flowing hair; the Anglo Saxons also 
wore long locks, as did alsothe Danes. The clergy, at a very early period 
conceived it their duty to make war upon the heais of the congregations 
committed to their charge, rebuking those who bowed their luxuriant curls 
before them, and even with the knives at their girdles, cutting off whole 
handfuls of nature's brightest ornament, at the same time, denouncing dread- 
ful penalties against those who failed to follow the pious example.* 

The Normans invaded our shores with cropped heads, but after awhile 
fell into the fashion of wearing long and flowing ringlets like the Saxons 
Nay, it is affirmed that when Harold sent men to spy the Duke’s power on 
landing, the spies returned and reported them to be no soldiers, but an 
army “f shavelings, the back of their heads being clean shaved like the 
clergy. The fashion of lovg hair rose to such a pitch at last, that a decree 
was pronounced against it by the Council of Rouen; and Anselm. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, pronounced sentence of excommunication against all 
who refused to part with their locks. In the reign of Henry the Fifth aud 
Sixth, hair was worn short. In the fifteenth century the fashion again 
changed, and if was all the rage to wear it long. Henry the Eighth cropped 
the heads of his courtiers, as remorselessly as he cut off the heads of hw 
wives, and during his sway in England, short hair wasin vogue. The 
Stuarts wore long hair; and during the civil wars of Charles the First the 
fashion of wearing the hair was as distinctive a mark of the adverse parties 
of Cavaliers and Roundheads, asthe red and white roses were of the houses 
of York and Lancaster. Our limits will not permit of a more lengthened 
notice of this feature (for the hair is a feature) or we might dilate more fully 
upon the fantastic modes in which it has been dressed and worn, showing 
how our Saxon forefathers dyed their beards with blae powder, and vur owa 
immediate sires led up the fashion with white.t ; 

Of the antiquity of the custom of wearing the beard there can be but 
little doubt since, unless Adam was the first barber, as well as gardener, he 
must have worn the eld ornament to his chin with which God had furnished 
him ; though nothing has shown the mutability of fashion, more than its cut, 
colour, and curl, since the creation of man. The Jews have perbaps been 
most constant to the beard, of any nation, having worn it from the time o! 
the Patriarchs, till within a few years back ; nay, with them, the cut of the 
beard was a sacred duty, to shave it was a sign of mourning, and to pluck it 
an insult. Pare. 

The early Greeks wore the beard long, as also for a short period did the 
Romans. fhe Britons at one period (when C.esar invaded Britain) — 
the beard close and wore only the moustachio. The Saxons, who first 
arrived upon our island, must have been an extremely fierce-looking race 
since their whiskers and moustaches are described us of immense length, 
reaching to the breast. William the Conqueror ordered all men to shave 
in England, although he himself continued to wear a short beard and mous 
tache. King Stephen, Henry the Second, Richard the First, and John, ® 
wore their beards according to their several tastes Henry the Third was 
clean shaved ; Edward the First and Second both were very fastidious © 
the arrangement of their beards and moustaches, as were also all the cour- 
tiers and beaux during their reign, crisping them with hot irons, and taking 
great pains with their cut and curl. : ; 

In Richard the Second’s reign we observe the forked beard, a /a Chawctr 
During the reigus ot Edward the Sixth and Richard the oad 
men wore their faces ad libitum. Richmond shaved; Henry the ae 
sported a tile-shaped beard, like the one described as ornamenting the c m 
of Hadibras. Aud in the succeeding reign we recognize a beard pert: 
ing to the countenance of that wondrous mortal, the sli htest mone ¢ 
whose face of genius and beauty (enshrined as it is in all Englis gt 
fascinates the eye wherever his picture hangs in our halls, aud ny ere 
heaven that we can speak the tongue that Shakspeare wrote. at 
Elizabeth’s reign men of all ranks appear to have been extremely Salt 
in the shape of their beards. Each profession seems to have been pect en 
barbed. The courtier, soldier, scholar, and priest had each their ga 
ticular twist of moustache. Men even swore by their beards in ot gr 
old days of Queen Bess ; for what says the bard, “ Stand you fo. ne 
stroke your chins, and swear by your beards that | ama knave. as 

The swash-buckler and bully, we presume, were furnished as its con of 
mary to represent Pistol upon the boards, with a beard like a corr a 
brashwood, and moustache of most formidable twirl; many cashieret 
cals, with hearts as white as snow, 

‘ Wearing upon their chins the beard of Hercules.’ 


In fact, according to some authorities, men were at the same time tay 
ful ot their chins that it was no uncommon thing for them to be ” a 
night, lest they should turn in bed and rumple their beards out © Lave 
form during sleep. The soldier, during Elizabeth’s reign, J a 
more solicitous to sport an ample vallance upon his face than any 0! rw Pod 
fession, and we find him accordingly, in the Seven Ages of Man, desc? > 
as ‘bearded like the pard, when on service; and again when ~+ ince 
rums had changed to merry meeting, ee Pa ‘the old ornament of t 

»r’s cheek, stuffing some botcher’s cus ion." . 
ay be next to the doublet and hose of the fashionable of ry . 
Amongst the male portion of the inhabitants of our island then, we c ae 
a sort of shirt or tanic was worn, after which gowns of various rie (* 
came into fashion, and gowns we believe were gradually superset at 
doublets. The doublet was, at first, simply a sort of double coat of lea 
er, and whicb was worn beneath the armour to prevent the iron fre ry ‘J 
ing the body. We believe that in very early times men wore tanics 0! ler 
* Both Anselm and Lanfranc set the example of carrying 
in the sleeves of their garments, for the purpose of cropping the 
the No man knights. They shaved their own heads, and wore 4a 

de eir robes. 

" ~ Bay eras as may be seen by some of the illuminated Saact 
scripts, actually powdered or dyed their hair and beards blue. 
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er wo oupply the place of body armour; and that the military dress of the 
ient Persian was plano: entirely of leather. The soldiers of Xerxes 
— clothed in a defence of this sort. It is not, however, our intention to 
aaah of armour in this place, and we merely mention the fact en passant. 
Tunics were mostly worn by the higher classes, the lower ranks wearing 
s loose frock, somewhat similar to our labourers of the present day. As 
men grew more civilized, they became more fastidious in the cut an quali- 
ty of their dress; and doublets, gowns, and tunics were accordingly fashion- 
ed of richer materials ; velvets, satins, and cloth of gold, superseding the 
jeathe n materials. : , 

The beltsor girdles with which the garments of other days were confined 
to the waist of the wearer, were sometimes of great value, being not unfre- 
quently studded with precious stones. The courtier was commonly girt 
with a jewelled belt, the soldier wore a leathern girdle, whilst the monk 
confined his body with a piece of rope: all were occasionally put to other 
qses; the girdle of the courtier sparkling with gems, was frequently given 
in exchange when money was scarce : it formed, also, a bequest to a friend, 
or was given to alairlady asagage d’amour. The girdle of the soldier, be- 
aides sustaining his dagger, was not unfrequently used to bind his prisoner 
with, whilst the rope’s end which encircled the waist of the monk, was oc- 
casionally used for the purpose of obtaining absolution for his sins, and ap- 
plied to his bare back by way of flagellation and penance. The dagger, in 
early times, was in universal wear, the low orders using a weapon of the 
sort which was of a less warlike make, more useful as a knife, or whittle, 
and as often employed for cutting food as throats. Even females, at one 

eriod, wore small daggers as well for defence as ase The dagger was 
Fequently worn in the waistbelt, though they have occasionally heen car- 
ried in the bosom of the tunic, in the sleeve of the doublet, and even in 
the bose or stocking. Daggers, indeed, or knives. useful either for defence 
er to cutfood with, are of very ancient date. ‘The dudgeon dagger, with 
which the Norman knight dispatched his vanqnished foe through the bars of 
his helmet, was used also at the feast to carve his food; for we find in all 
illuminated pictures of Saxon and Norman feasts, that however sumptuous 
the entertainment, and numerous the dishes upon the table, neither knives 
nor forks were ever laid upon the board. Each man, doubtless, unsheathed 
his anelace dagger, or whittle, and fell to work with finger and thumb; the 
host or carver alone being accommodated with a weapon resembling a carv- 
ing kuife Forks were of very modern invention, having been introduced 
into this country daring the reign of James the First, and were brought froin 
Italy. 

Heo, or stockings, are an article of wear and tear, the period of whose 
introduction 1s inveived in doubt. The Ancient Britons certainly did not 
wear hose, although the Anglo-Saxons, we believe, wore a sort of covering 
for the lower limbs. The Normans, when they invaded England, introduced 
agarmeut like a tight pantaloon, and in those days men frequently were 
aamed from their shape, estate, or fashion of their dress. We shall find that 
the elder son of the Conqueror obtained the name of Curthose, from his hav- 
ing endeavoured to lead the fashion by wearing a pair of socks or short 
hoser. 

Queen Elizabeth was the first person in England who wore silk hese ;— 
cloth being then the general wear amongst the aristocracy, although Harry 
the Eighth comforted his calves in a pair of worsted hose, then first intro- 
duced at court and adopted by many of the nobles. Hosen were at one 
time all the fashion, motley in colour, the legs being different in hue, coats, 
— and doublets, also being motley Old John of Gaunt, ‘ Time- 

onoured Lancaster,’ were a dress of this sort, bearing on one side the 
colour of the Lancasterian rose, and on the other that of York. This motley 
wear endured tor abouttwo hundred years, it was then abandoned in fa- 
<> the fools, ‘ the motley fools,’twhose quaint sayings served to enliven 
the feast. 

Shoes and boots, although most indispensable parts of our costume, in the 
present time, and indeed for many generations back, were perhaps the last 
articles of dress adopted by man. , remote times we believe that armies 
marched and fought barefoot, but in our own more civilized age, the want 
of a few pairs of sboes might cause the failure of an expedition; neverthe- 
less many of our Peninsular battles were fought, followed, and wou, by the 
unwearied and indefatigable iufantry under Wellington, with bare and bleed. 
ing feet; nay, the peasantry uf Scotland and Ireland even to the present day, 
in the remote districts, have an aversion, when travelling, to the confinement 
of shoes and boots. ° 

The first pair of shoes invented, we conceive to have been fashioned by 
oue of nature’s journeymen who was a hunter of wild beasts, and who turn- 
ed the skin of his quarry into a pair of pumps. When more civilized, @ san- 
dal came into fashion, and after the sandal the shoe or boot. Shoes are 
mentioned in Scripture. They seem to have been in common use amongst 
the Israelites, theugh we suspect the (so called) shoes, from all we have 
ae upon the subject, to have been a sandal. The ancient Roman wore 

is shoes vecasionally highly ornamented and of various colours, and glitter- 
ing with precious gems. The Roman ladies wore a sort of slipper. The 
brogues of the Irish and the Highlander of Scotland, were fashioned of raw 
— with the skin outward Charlemagne, and his son Louis le De- 
bonnaire, oth wore their shoes ornamented with gold. The shoes also of 
the bigh churchmen were richly ornamented at this period, and those of fe- 
—_— of distinction | were of various colours, and so accurately fitted that, 
yo ~ Phy ong coverings of the twinkling feet of our own belles of 1845, they 
could only be worn right and left. The Danish dandies sported shoes with 
mer gee depressed, which must have been extremely inconvenient in 
ind ~ & nas so wore a kind of sandal. Malmesbury (who flourished 
pn © reign of William the Second) anathematized the prevailing 
y Shoe as a monstrous deformity, being fashioned like the tail of a veno- 
mous reptile. 
Pape ge hig of be prner the Second, who was an exquisite of the 
an" ondaitee e — thief, Fashion, wore out more apparel than the 
wel wag decoy ecame giddy with his sway, Men then might indeed 
Calta! ate r their manors on their backs, —some nobles having - 
pe y suits, 80 bedizened with gems of price, and so richly guar 
ed withal, that they were of inestimable value. 


The toes of the shoes, too, 


— = n being made nineteen inches longer than necessary, a gentle- 

he ould no more walk without the aid of a gold or silver chain to fasten 

otis naps, to his knees or waist, than he could fly in the air. Many 
e 


Fes + made during this reign to restrict the use of these long-toed 
clabed and confine so unsightly an appendage (as monstrous in its way as the 
ele os of the Chinese female) to the privileged classes. In the reign of 
“ward the Fourth, we find that an equally monstrous fashion prevailed, 


and th : 
a shoes and boots were then worn so wide at the toe, that they were 
Ae the extremity as broad nearly as long. In Elizabeth’s reign, 


Bate Spanish and of neat’s leather were all the wear. Accordin g to 
‘Some have been kicked till they knew whether 

. A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather.’ 

7 fe ng shoes must also have been occasionally worn during Eliza- 

‘Bring ms and ie before; for what says Hamlet to the lady player : 

be the al y. pow adyship is nearer to heaven than when L saw you last 

which ret eof a Chopine.’ And we have ourself seen Darnley's boot, 

‘make ~ . soe ved in the chamber where Rizzic’s murder was perpe- 

tinea a eg House, and which has a tremendous heel. During the 

oe, wad — the First, high heels were all the fashion, as were also ro- 

po ‘ch last were succeeded by the buckle, and then the common tie 
® luto vogue, 

bie in a now given a brief glance upon the revolution of taste and fash- 
rese from early times,—from head to heel,—and shown 


‘ How chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration, 
With divers liquors.’ Bentley's Magazine. 


MOL ‘i 
“MODERN PAINTERS—REVOLUTION IN THE ART. 


Mo > , 
»dern Painters, &c. By a Gradaate of Oxford. 


don, 1844 Second Edition. Lon- 


lierenei e 
really potent 2 av author will arise, either merely bold in presumption, or 
of entemaeoe who, scorning to chase away the scattered outposts 
tainous e ality, advances determinately against the very heart of ‘ moun- 
rror,’ and exclaiming with Hotspur,— 


at onc Ob, the blood more stirs to rouse a lion than to start a hare.’ 

"Once makes the breach and enters it. 

has rh td a admirable peril of the Oxford graduate’s situation. He 

scaled the edi’ ef . reputation, ‘even in the cannon’s mouth!’ He has 

pet, Wawen wo tcf ~ Castle of Prejadice ; and, from its embattled para- 

large sympathies pone , Feeling that there is more in landscape art than 

dared the charge of nig 1 intellects have ever yet ackfiowledged, he has 

Old Masters:’ > ane treasonous rebellion against the sovereignty of ‘the 

the prosperity ‘of hi , no doubt, of his success sooner Or later, and that in 
lis motives are set a no one will be left to impeach him. — 

‘tion, He hates wh re adh ved singleness ; bis object, unconciliating cor- 
have industriously Beal ce, wre yee 4 which is fashionable, and seems to 
rs the ‘forlorn hope’ of a ‘rom every conventional bias. He pre 

lox championship pte me popular error, to the easy fame of or- 
inwipid security of trusti Ppp ie veculating on his presumption, to the 

ng to his modesty. He prefers radicalism on prin- 


Suc 


ciple to unprincipled expediency. He does not coquet with Reform ; can 





SET 





be scarcely said to woo her; but proclaims her his mistress whether she 
will or no. He will neither be so merely serviceable as to pioneer for oth- 
ers, nor so cautiously advantaged as by uthers to benefit. His book origi- 
na.es in what he conceives to be a great and crying necessity, and, under 
the strong impulse of that conviction, he has written it. “His object, in 
brief, is this, viz. to bring us to a confession of the fact, that we have been 
taught to admire the old masters before we had learned our duty to their 
older mistress, Nature; and, further, that we have allowed impressions, 80 
made, to prevent or distort the truthful imagery which, otherwise, Nature 
might have projected on the clear mirror of our unsophisticated eye. 

We shall at once proceed to give as brief a digest as possible of the re- 
markable work before us 

Our author first admits that nothing is consecrated by time without pos- 
sessing in a high degree some sterling excellence. 

But what is really great never addresses itself to uncultivated facilities. 

The world, therefore, now admires what the few in the first instance ap- 
preciated, when men in general thought nothing of it. 

Therefore one person may see merits in a modern painter which the many 
see not. 

Ex. gr. the Uxford graduate may perceive what the newspaper critics 
cannot perceive. 

But he has learned to feel with them in respect to the great historical 
painters; and in this communion of thoughtse tar, he claims the privileges 
of a partnership in natural sensibility. He believes, therefore, that his love 
exceeds theirs in this particular; and that, if it did not, it might equal theirs 
in respect to the old landscepe-painters. But the study which led him to 
the teet of Michael Angelo and Da Vinci has ended in the comparative ali- 
enation of his admiration for Clande and Gaspar, and in stimulating his re- 
gard for the landscape-paiuters of his own day. He honours the dead for 
that on which their greatness was founded; but feels it a duty, uo less than 
an impulse, to manifest that gratitude which can only be for the living.— 
Pp. 7 and 8. 

He then proceeds with his development of the principles of high art, and 
disposes of mere imitation by a course of reasoning, of which the fellowing 
is the substance :— 

He who can represent an object faithfully has only learned the language 
of painting. He is a grammarian and veniler, but not yeta poet. It is not 
the mode of speaking, but what is spoken, that makes the great poet or 
painter —Pp 10. 11. 

Most Dutch pictures are but admirable exhibitions of speech, while the 
early efforts of Cimabue and Giotto [full of thought, but wholly wanting in 
executive power] are as ‘the stammered prophecies of infants.’ Though 
perfect language be necessary to perfect eloquence, yet the highest thoughts 
are the least dependent on language, and three pen strokes by Raphael are 
better than the finished works of Carlo Dulci. Heis the greatest artist 
who embodies the greatest numbers of great ideas. Where imitation is so 
finished as to claim prominent regard, either the observer is incapable of 
appreciating the higher merits of the picture, or the picture has none to be 
appreciated. 

The sources of pleasure derivable from art are thus enumerated: 
of Power, of Imitation, of Truth, of Beauty, of Relation. 

Ist. Ideas of Power.—These are chiefly excited in men of practical 
knowledge, who can estimate a certain executive ability apart from the sub- 
ject treated. 

2d. Ideas of Imitation.—Our author makes no distinction between copy- 
ing and imitation. Here he merely differs from many of us in the meaning 
of the words. It is enough for the argument to know, that by ‘imitation’ 
he means ‘copying ;’ that is, making a resemblance of visible material things; 
and he curiously [but we think truly ] attributes the pleasure derivable from 
this source, to the object not being what it closely resemvles. This he re- 
gards as the least worthy effect of art, because the mind rejec’s the address 
of the thing represented, and only reflects on the representation not being 
what it seems to be. 

3d. Ideas of Truth.—Truth seems to be used by the writer in the sense 
which many attach to imitation. It, of course, involves the imitation of 
visible and material objects ; bu! it has reference to emotions, impressions, 
and thoughts [truths of our eternal being) which elevate the mind above 
the contemplation of mere resemblance,- P. 52. 

4th. Ideas of Beauty —These he seems to place in the second rank.— 
The love of beauty is inherent in us, and affects our moral being; but, as 
we cannot account for its influence, it is not an intellectual property. 

5th. Ideas of Relation.—These he appears to estimate highly as the 
sources of pleasure, which, at the instant of their perception, require an 
active exertion of the intellect to deduce trom the type the sentiment to 
which it relates.—P. 36. 

Having detailed the sources of pleasure derived from art, he pr oceeds to 
consider what should be the great ends of the landscape-painter. 

These, he says, are two:— 

Ist. To promote a faithful conception of any natural objects ; and, 2dly, 
to guide the spectator to the most worthy of them, by informing him of the 
thoughts and feelings with which, in the mind of the artist, they are asso- 
ciated. The former is more generally effected than the latter. Ail can ap 
preciate, to a certain extent, the faithful portraiture of natural objects; bat 
many remain incapable of being guided to selection, or of being especially 
addressed by the mind of the artist. At the same time, the second great 
end cannot be attained without the accomplishment of the first. The more 
intellectual property is absolutely necessary to the perfection of the picture ; 
but no power of imagination or intellect can make amends for a departure 
from the truth of nature. 

He asserts [in opposition to the popular opinion] that even pictorial truth 
is not easily discernible. Only the commonest general truths of nature im- 
press common observers. Thus, all have a notion of blue sky, white and 
grey clouds, green grass and trees, brown earth, &c.; and, at particular 
times, they may have seen more than this; but, not having reflected upon it, 
so as to make it permanent in their memory, they recognise in the picture 
only the commonplaces of Nature, while the representation of her occa- 
sional effects is either overlooked or pronounced unnatural. Ons man, in 
his casual and heedless observation of nature, sees only the broad physical 
facts of form and colour, light and shade; another, in his constant and devo- 
tional worship, sees a thousand rarer beauties; and, requiring all that the 
ordinary spectator perceives, demauds at the same time much more than 
the latter can comprehend. We surely must concur with our author, when 
he pronounces ita great mistake for people to suppose that ‘they know 
when a picture is like nature.’ It may represent the amount of natare with 
which they are acquainted ; but that amount may be so small [in compari- 
son with Nature’s vast variety], that it may be almost said that they kaow 
nothing of nature, and, therefore, nothing of what is like it—P 65 

He lays it down as a principle, that particular traths are more important 
than general truths; rare truths more important than frequent ones. The 
artist’s judgement is shown in the selection of the highest opportunity for 
traths particular and rare. Every truth is valuable in proportion as it char- 
acterises the thing affirmed ; but a truth, which should be fully detailed, if it 
be the only one to be exhibited, should not be so detailed if it come in con- 
nexion with another truth more valuable. Thus, in a Madunna, there are 
the face aad the drapery. The first should exhibit particular, the other 
general truth; the one should be detailed as much as possible, the other as 
much as possible generalised. ; 

To his grand principle, that the landscape-painter is a teacher of nature, 
we must assent, unless we can regard art as higher than the artist, and place 
patronage above genius. It is the high province of the painter, not to be 
always repeating the resemblance of every-day scenes and effects, which 
are common to common observers; but to inform us of those occasional 
beauties or grandeurs which he is ever on the watch for, to communicate to 
us those truths which Nature has manifested in the most peculiar and strik- 
ing way. 

Recurring again to the principles of practice, he says, truth of eolour is 
inferior to that of form. Colour ever varies with the season, or with its situ- 
ation in light, shade, or distance ; but form being permanent, is always char- 
acteristic, The artist, therefore, who forgets form in his fondness of colour, 
sacrifices a definite to an uncertain property. Form, explained by light and 
shade, he regards as above that expressed by tone an@,colour. He, how- 
ever, denounces the tricks of deceptive chiaroscuro, making objects project 
from the canvass, as the lowest of truths, because sacrificing all oth- 
ers. ‘He who throws an object out of the picture, never lets the spectator 
into it. The eye is addressed by that which is only a subject of touch.’ 

The next principle we select is not only valuable, but interesting in its 
novelty. ‘ Truths,’ he says, ‘ which speak more of the past and future state 
of an Object, are more valuable than those which tell of a mere temporary 
effect. Thus the effect of any particular character of leaf, or texture of 
bough, is less important than that appearance of energy and elasticity in 
the limbs which are indicative of growth and life. Again, the lines which 
mark the stratification ofa crag, ada its appearance under the effects of wa 
ter, speaking of its early and progressive history, are superior in value to the 
stains of the lichens which change year by year, or the accidental fissures of 
frost or decomposition, which, though historical, refer to shorter periods.’ 

Such are the leading principles on which our author has grounded the 
jadgment he proceeds to pass on the old masters of landscape. He admits 
that they gave certain particular truths with nnequalled power, but asserts 
that they did not particularise the highest truths. ‘ Deep and serious effects 
of light and tone; exact degree of relief of material objects against light aud 


Ideas 








atmosphere; laborious industry in their enogrvent pitch of the shide of 
their trees against the sky; exquisite use Of transparent colour and uérial 
tone in their distances ; a fine feeling fur beauty of form and great refine- 
ment in Claude; in Cuyp, effects of yellow sunlight never equalled ; high 
imitative accuracy both in Cuyp and P. Potter; in Gaspar Poussin, a re- 
deeming perception of the feeling and moral truth of nature; great sensa- 
tions of power and rapid execution in Berghem and Salvator Rosa; in Ca- 
naletti wonderful mechanism; in Claude, Cuyp, and Teniers, some of the 
best me inting; in Claude and Ruysdael, ‘‘ well-done water,” genuine 
aim an fine passages of mechanical truth in Both and Hobbima, and good 
foliage in the middle distances of Claude.’ 

For his remarks on Nicholas Poussin, see p. 7. 

General remarks on old masters, p. x. 

Respect for them, p. xix.* 

The author, then, admitting the excellence of the old masters in the fore- 
avng pretienionn, maintains, on the unfavourable side, that they were chiefly 
moved by ideas of imitation in the unmetaphysical sense of the word, ie as 
referring to technical matters of execution, as dexterity of touch, clever op- 
positions of colour, and contrasts between material Objects and the atmos- 
phere. He allows that they perfected the lower properties of their art; 
but that they sacrificed ¢o these all those more precious qualities of truth, 
which a deeper insight into Nature and an ambition to proclaim her extra- 
ordinary and ever-varying phenomena to the world, should have induced 
them to estimate. 

Thas in Canaletti, the architecture stands in proper relief against the 
sky, aud every distance has its relative grade; but, in order to obtain the 
relief of substance against air, he bas left bimseif to obtain the relative ap- 
proximations from the distance to the foreground by unnaturally deepening 
his shadows, till the * flashing, dazzling, exulting light of Venice” is smoth- 
ered in umber. Inthe same manner the old landscape painters have effect- 
ed the partial inferior trath of a correct contrast between their middle ob- 
jects and the sky, by making their foregrounds as much deeper than nature 
as the light of their canvass or paper is fainter than the light of the sun. 
This might be allowable, if Nature did not as much surpass Artin her power 
of shade as in her power of light. There will be parts of a picture where 
Nature’s gloom is as much required for Truth’s sake as Nature’s dazzling 
light, and how is this to be had? We have already so darkened our com- 
paratively light parts for the sake of a forced contrast in one particular, that 
we can get nothing deep enough for what is of paramount depth in nature. 
The writer conceives it worthy of a great artist to observe all those modifi- 
cations which his feeble meaus of light enforce, and thus to gain a general 
truth by forfeiting a partial one. The particular inferiorities of modern 
paintings are the consequence of a deliberate choice rather to suggest a mul- 
utude of truths than to imitate one. —P. 100. 

Speaking of truth of colour, he adduces a picture by Salvator Rosa im 
which a sky-blue mountain exhibits all its details of fissure and crag. Now, 
the aérial blue signifying distance is utterly incompatible with details which 
signify proximity. Where detuil is visible, there must be a variety of deli- 
ara colour ; where distance produces a uniform blue, it invariably obliterates 

etail. 

Alluding to Chiaroscuro, this writer repudiates the old masters for giving 
very dark shadows with softened edges, instead of lighter shadows which 
would appear sufficiently dark if their outlines were distinct. Again, they 
often make the object conspicuous when the shadow should have been more 
so. When a cane is between a light stone aud the sun, the shadow on the 
stone will be more distinct than the cane itself. 

He has before informed us, that particular truths are more valuable than 
general truths, and we understand him to signify that every picture has, or 
should have, some grand key-passage, or point. Thus, says he, the fore- 
gues or distance must be partially sacrificed ; not by s!urred or soft lines, 

ut by a decisive imperfection, a firm but partial assertion of form, which 
the eye feels, indeed, but from which it is driven away of necessity to the 
part on which it is intended to repose. 

The proper degree of distinctness in objects more or less distant is next 
touched upon. Both vacancy and perfect distinctness are equally destruc- 
tive of ideas of space; for vacancy affords no measure, and distinctness will 
most likely give a false one. We apprehend him here to mean, that an ac- 
curate distinctness of all component parts is for the most part unattainable, 
and that inaccurate distinctness is injurious. Thus in an Italian view, 
there is asquare lower, which, being of plain undetailed surface, gives no 
idea ofits being composed of many layers of stones, and, therefore, no idea 
of height or width ; while, in a Dutch picture, there is a house, the bricks 
of which are reduced to a number that may be counted ; and the size of the 
building is, therefore, proportionally reduced. ‘Nothing,’ says our author, 
‘can be traly great which is either complete or vacant, Every touch should 
suggest more than it represents, and every space is injurious which repre- 
sents nothing. The grand mastery of art indicates the trath which cannot 
be detailed, and despises the vacancy which implies no detail.’ 

For references to the distances of Poussin, see p 177. 

This admirable writer next proceeds to the pet ect of ‘The open sky;’ 
and we cannot but refer to the introductory passage, p. 181, which, ex- 
travagant or not, is replete with such high fancy and deep feeling as 
7 promote a deterential regard for the susceptibilities and powers of his 
mind, 

The old masters, he says, generally regarded the blue sky as the under- 
surface of a dome, and the clouds as floating beneath. Thus we look at 
their clouds in the near distance, against the Pe cupola beyond, instead 
of through the ‘ pure azote and oxygen,’ in which aqueous vapour is sus- 
pended. 

The circumstances under which visible rays of light appear are examin- 
ed by this author with a philosophical regard to natural causes. The eld 
masters, he remarks, always show the rays as issuing immediately from the 
sun (see p. 193) ; whereas rays cannot appear at all where the sky is cloud- 
less, and only seem to emanate directly from the sun when there is a cloud 
or some solid body between us and it. In modern pictures it would ap- 
pear that the rays are truthfully shown, as not assuming any form within a 
certain distance of the sun. 

He divides the clouds into three regions of altitude : the upper, or region 
of the cirrus; the middle or region of the stratus; and the lower, or region 
of the rain cloud. 

The clouds of the cirrus are formed of the purest aqueous vapour symme- 
trical in arrangement ; delicate, but decisive in their sharpness of edge, in- 
finitely multitudinous in their component parts, and of a vivid and unsullied 
white. The author remembers no effort of the old masters (saving In one 
case of Rubens) in which the cirrus is represented at all. 

The clouds of the stratus are a ragged, irregular, and scattered vapour of 
little form and less colour; when ealened in masses, rounded, ponderous, 
and shaded with dull grey. The common cloud, in shurt; easily executed ; 
useful, as varying the blue monotony ; eqnally innocent of giving high gra- 
tification or offence; and, therefore, the favourite cioud of the old masters. 
At the same time, our author conceives that the mid-region clouds may de- 
rive such varieties from the cirrus above or the storm-cloud below, as to 
afford every opportunity for the highest artistical display ; and that Salva- 
tor’s ‘rolling skies,’ in their uniform adhesion to the common-place central 
effect, are at variance with the truth of general effect. : 

The clouds of the lowest region differ from those next above, rather in 
colour than in form. Losing their blue by nearness, they become warm 
and brown ; and when illumined, of an ochrous tone; never bright; andin 
dark outline against the more subdued lights of the central clouds. They 
lose definiteness of form ; sometimes becoming a mist, rendering the land- 
scape wholly indistinct and dark ; or their outline is ragged, and more like 
water in the state of spray thanelastic vapour. Thisis increased by formed 
rain descending like a veil or jagged fringe; often waved and bent by the 
wind, twisted, and sometimes swept upward from the cloud. With an al- 
lusion to the rain-cloud, and the little use of it by the old masters (p. 332.) 
he notices the exquisite blue of the sky as seen through the apertures of a 
dissipating storm-cloud (p. 244.) We must‘concar with the writer in his 
opinion, that the true principles of art require a much fuller attention to 
the varieties and modifications of sky-scenery than was ever awarded by 
the old masters. y 

Artistical geology is next considered. ‘ Ground,’ says he, ‘ is to the land- 
scape-painter what the naked human body is to the historical. To the 
growth of vegetation, and the action of water and clouds, he likens the folds 
of dress and the fall of the hair. The spirit of the hills is action, of the low- 
lands repose. Mountains are the bones of the earth ; their peaks only those 

arts of their anatomy which, in the plains, lie buried under many thousand 
eet of soil. The artist must show that the mountains come from under all, 
and do not rest upon it; that «ll cuitivable plains are deposits from water, 
from which, as from the sea, arise the rocks, with lifted earth about them 
like the breakers.’ The summary of hisleading geological principle is this 
—The plunging of the hills underneath the plain, the perfect level and re- 
pose of the latter laid in their arms, and the tumultuous action of the emer- 
gent summits. ; - , 

He then particularises the formation of the central mountains, the inferior 
ditto, and the foreground ; : 

Central Mountains. —T heir summits pyramidal wedges: split vertically : 

* Our references, it must be borne in mind, relate to the second edition: 
We refrain, in this, as in mar lor inatances, from quoting ; our object be- 
ing, in as brief a manner as possible, w give what may be termed the mere 
skeleton of our author’s argument. 
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fissures like edges of planks leaning against a wall. Rise trom twelve to 
twenty-four thousand feet. When bebeld from any region of vegetation, or 
from any such distance as will display their entire mass, they cannut be 
nearer the eye than from twelve to fifteen miles ; and, therefore, they must 
* become aerial and faint in all their details.’ Clear they may be, but frail. 
The outline of their summits probably of remarkable distinctness, but their 
masses more like shade than solids. Never reaching the height of perpetul 
anow, without an infinite variety of torm ; jagged instead of undulating out- 
lines ; aud, instead ef soft edges, decisive ones, 

He finds all erio-geological truth in Turner. He finds none at all in any 
of the old masters. In a certain picture by Claude, we observe perpetual 
snow on a mountain, which, from its lowness above the horizon, must be 
farther off than would allow of the details it exhibits. It is either too remote 
to have any thing more than a shadowy form beneath its snowy summit, or 
it is not remote, and, therefore, too low to have a snowy summit. Its soft 
outline might do for a Dartmoor hill of 2000 feet high; but it is in direct 
contradiction of that Alpine form which constitutes the justification of a snowy 
crown. 

Tt isa truth to which we can all bear witness. that distance, while it makes 
the mountain mass more and more faint, makes the mountain outline sharp- 
er and sharper. Of course, the outline will, in its excess of sharpness, dis- 
appear; but, while the mass retains any apparent deusity atall, the out- 
line will become comparatively dominaut, i. e. proportionally stronger as 
the body gets fainter. {n Claude’s 244, Dulwich Gallery, we have pure 
blue giving distance, which is incompatible with his blunt outline; or, we 
havea soft outline, arguing a proximity whicl’ is inconsistent with pure 
blue. Except in one or two examples by Nicholas Poussin, the author 
knows of uo instance in the mountains of the Italian school which do not 
‘involve, under any supposition whiatever, at least two impossibilities.’  !t 
would seem that the old masters vever employed distant mountains, except 
as ordinary portrait-painters use curtains, i e. to aid some effect of colour 
in their leading subject ; whereas, says the graduate, ‘ we want the pure 
and holy hills treated as a link between heaven and earth.’ 

Proceeding to the inferior mountains, he says they are divided into 
beds, with joints ‘ throwing the whole into blocks more or less rhom- 
boidal,’ &c. ; affirming that, for aclear idea of organization, he would not 
refer to any geological drawing, but to Turner’s * Loch Coriskin.’ He 
then notices, with all the technical and practical truth of a mere geolo- 
gist, the etfects of aqueous erosion, as producing a dome-like convexity 
of oufTine ; and proceeds to consider the action of torrents; showing how 
these combined actions produce the two grand general results of sim- 

licity of c ntour and multiplicity offeature. See what he says of geo- 
ogical truth in reference to Turner, p. 268 ; and, dropping the geologist, 
hear himas a poet, p. 301. 

Foreground.—Describing nature’s stones and rocks; their obtuse 
rounding by the wet; their sharp fractures by frost or the quarry-man ; 
the peculiar opportunity they afford for precision of light and shadow, re- 
flection and shade ; and their expression of hardness or brittleness ; he 
denounces the old masters as giving us only ‘ toughness, malleability, 
sponginess, flexibility, tenuity, and transparency.’ 

With equal truth he delineates the character of loose earth, showing 
how the old masters give a mere general notion of what is held in memory, 
while the British painter presents us with an immediate transcript from 
Nature, leaving us to observe and speculate as safely, on the past and fu- 
ture states of the pictured spot, as if we were standing ou the spot itself ; 
and, at the same time, teaching us more (by the feeling and skill with 
which he has represented certain important truths) than we should have 
learned by a mere contemplation of the material object.—See p. 326. 

Having now revelled in Air and roamed on Earth, we come to Water, 
‘the source of the clouds, the agentwhicb'has modelled earth into symmetry, 
and crag into grace,—which, robing the mountain with snow, has afforded 
the torrent, the iris, the morning mist, the deep crystalline pool, the broad 
lake, the glancing river, aud the sea.’ 

Ackuow ledging the ease of signifying that water is meant, he alludes to 
the difficulty of representing its infinite variety ; its reflective properties, 
modified by ripple, prolonged, or broken ; and its rejection of any shadow 
save that which is reflection. It mirrors the shadow in the ciouds, but is 
never shadowed by theclouds. See pp. 331, 334. 

Alluding to the mistakes of Cuyp aud P. Potter in this particular 
he acknowledges that Ruysdael renders a low waterfall with fidelity, and 
that if he had painted one or two rough seas, he would have shown that 
Vandevelde and Backhuysen were not quite sea deities. The latter throw 
coal-black shadow on what never takes any shadow, and give us smoke in 
stead of foam and spray, with waves having the undulating lines of ropes 
inatead of curves if projection. Their ships, instead ot floating on the sea, 
are inserted in it; and the circumetances contributing to hide the water-line 
uponthe wood are always neglected under the want of feeling or knowledge. 

Complimenting British painters on their power as water-artists, he justi- 
fies his own judgment by a description of the falls of Schaffhausen. He 
next alludes to the difficulty of giving surface to smooth, clear water, which 
too frequently invites us to descend into it when we only desire to glide 
over it. This he attributes to the habit of representing the reflection of dis- 
tant and exalted objects, which, of course, plunge us to a depth equalling 
their altitude, instead of the reflection of sinall surface-objects which would 
sustain us on the face of the mirror. He then refers tu the error of reflecting 
objects as we see them above water, whereas their aspect should be as if we 
were iooking at them from beneath. Speaking of falling water, he proper 
ly emphasizes the making it supine, not active; ¢ ¢. of making it fall, not 
leap. It may leap over a salmon weir, it may spring at the top of Niagara ; 
but where there is any depth, it soon exhibits no more than the plunge of 
its own dead weight. If the depth be extraordinary it begins to writhe and 
twist, stretching as it falls, till the counter-wind from the valley strikes the 
spray from its edges, and carries it back in reverted rags and threads. [u 
a perpendicular tall, the outer spray will rebound from the elastic air be- 
low, ascending like a fountain —See the description of the Dranse, p 367. 

Speaking of the sea, he alludes to the very limited idea of its reckless- 
ness, power, and breadth, which is afforded on viewing it from the shore, 
when each wave is but a separate individual, which, having performed its 
part, perishes to be succeeded by another. On the sea we perceive no 
succession, but the same forms rising, crashing, recoiling, and rolling in 
again with fresh fury. The expression of weight, the action of recoil, 
the direct stroke of the breaker, the heaving of the sea after a continued 
gale,—all these are depicted by our author with all the power of a paint- 
er-poet. 

A very important portion of his book has reference to the truth of vege- 
tation, and as the old Italian school exhibits but very few instances where 
foliage does not form the principal part of the picture, it world be rea 
sonable to expect that in this department of art it would be correct. His 
observation of Nature leads him to the following facts :— 

1. That in the ordinary trees of Europe neither trunks nor boughs ever 
taper in the interval between those points where the offshoots spring: 

2. That where these offshoots appear, the trunk or bough becomes less 
in diameter by the exact quantity of the substance which those offshoots 
contain : 

3. That an appearance of tapering shows itself only where the offshoots 
and buddings have dropped off or been removed; and that the tapering 
only appears continuous (and then slight) when the distance is such as 
to prevent our observing the remaining part of the joints or sockets of 
such offshoots, and « onsequently does not allew ust 
parallel gradations of ascent: 

4. Thatas no boughs diminish where they di: 
fork without « z 
in number : 


0 perceive the gentle 


not fork, so they cannot 
: 3 
liminishing, and they do not diminish without increasing 
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5. That the almost invariable loss of minor boughs and sprays accounts 
for the main boughs containing somewhat more than the sum of the main 
trunk : 

6. That the limbs and twigs of a tree, however they 
the wind or otherwise, 
continuously curve. 


may be bent by 
never lose their eibows and angles, i. e they never 


Going from Nature to the great modern English landscape artists, he 
finds all these truths observed. Going to Poussin and others, he finds 
them all contradicted. He finds the stems of near trees tapering like car- 
rots, without a 1y indication that boughs have ever existed ; and he finds 
boughs tapering as violently without any twigs to account for it—without 
any thing to hold the leaves, which, therefore, seem to hold on to one 
another like a swarm of bees. He finds a diminishing trunk leading to 
two diminishing boughs, leading to a pair of forks with diminishing 
prongs stuck int ) two great bunches of leafage like Dutch brooms. He 
finds them smooth without parallel gradations—without any irregularities 
to account for their apparent tapering, and curved without any of the e}- 
bows and angles which Nature insist In short, he finds them 
abundantly wrong on all the six points of tree anatomy ; | 

He then proceeds to the lawa of foliage Nature shows,— 

1. A general feeling for symmetry, 
ever harmonising irregularity ; never 
one combination. 

2. The outer leaves of trees become mere points and lines, the leaves 
acquiring body and form as they come down into the mass of the tree. 
= in certain of the very nearest portions may be seen distinct leaves 
Sd aliauie td ene and embodying of all that in the rest we 

g er see, 


S upon. 


combined with unlimited though 
ver a repetition of any one leaf or any 


3. The infinite intricacy of foliage is always harmonised into perfect 
unity by a cloud-like disposition of shade and tone, which, in the midst of 
profusion, preserves repose. 
4. The mass of a tree’s foliage is always included within a certain sym- 
metrical curved outline, within which all the component irregularities, 
segments, and divisions of a perfect tree are included, each bough reach 
ing the limited boundary with its extremity, but not passing it. When 
this is not the case, an imperfection in the growth of the tree, or some 
loss of branch or bough, will always be found to account for it. Thus the 
beau ideal of a well-grown oak will be included within the form ofa 
dome ; that of « taller tree within the outline of a pear. The author 
justifies the adoption of the abstract ideal form, and only insists on its 
exhibiting that which might be, or has been found exemplified in partic- 
ular cases. 
As before, he finds the modern English artists right ; Claude worthy of 
praise in the trees of his middle distance, and Hobbima and Both equally 
so in their nearest foliage. He, however, censures them for exhibiting 
details where detail could not possibly be seen; magnifying the one leaf, 
diminishing the multitude ; making finite the infinite But it is upon 
Poussin that the graduate is most severe,—if, indeed, that can be called 
severity which is justice. In his pictures, he finds a certain computable 
quantity of resembling leaves, regularly disposed in resembling bunches 
—mere conventional touches mathematically arranged ; the whole signi- 
Jying tree, not resembling it. Sometimes, for a mass of foliage a space of 
smooth, opaque, varnished brown, with circular groups of greenish 
touches at regular intervals upon it—not coming owé of it, and as far from 
Nature’s intricacy and variety as from her harmony and unity. Lastly, 
he refers to the total neglect of the old masters in respect to the proper 
disposition of their boughs, or the symmetrical curve of their general 
outline, 
Having thus considered the characteristics of the four great elements of 
landscape—sky, earth, water and vegetation—he dismisses architectural 
painting as involving a mere knowledge of general truths within the reach 
of the imost inferior draughtsman, saying it is disgraceful to misrepresent 
them, but no honour to draw them well. Any architect’s clerk could have 
drawn the steps and balustrade in the ‘ Hero aud Leander’ as well as Tur- 
ner, buf no one save he could have so thrown the accidental shadows on 
them; while many a man who could not paint so well as Claude, would 
never have committed the egregious violations of perspective which he has 
in many instances exhibited. Aud it stands to reason, that men, who in the 
broad, simple, and demonstrable matters ace perpetually wrong, will not 
be right in carrying out matters delicate, refined, and subtile 
The author theu asserts that people begin to find fault with Turner where 
they cease to have the power of appreciating him; that they are arrogant 
in ertticising, where they ought to be humble in learning; tbat the pro- 
vince of such a painter as Turner is to administer delight to the informed, 
and to afford instruction to the ignorant. 
His concluding chapter is on Modern Art and Modern Criticism. He ex- 
poses the error vf measuring an artist’s relative rank by the higher or lower 
amount of his feeling ; whereas it is the fidelity and truth with which he 
exhibits the peculiar subject of his choice that should be regarded. The 
feelings of different artists are no¢ capable of comparison, but their fidelity 
and truth are; and the author seems rather to think, that when a painter 
exhibits perfect and high truth in some in‘erior subject to which he habitu- 
ales himself, and on which he realises fame and fortuae, that he is capable of 
taking much higher ground with equal success; it being his opinion that no 
man Can draw any oue thing well if he can draw nothing else, and that when 
this appears to be contradicted, it is owing to some trickery which will soon- 
er or aor be discovered. 
Though material truth does not in itself constitute high rank, he thinks it 
a perfect test of relative rank ; aud does not so much accuse modern critics 
of injustice in their decision on artists, as of pampering to the varying and 
low state of the public taste. He thinks it the business of the press to tell 
what to ask for, not whom to ask ; not to tell us which is our best painter, 
but whether our best painter is doing his best; not to measure our living 
painters by a comparison with the old masters, but solely with reference to 
that Nature which scuros the manuerisms otf the schools. 
He alludes to the morbid foudness of the public for unfinished works, 
showing how improperly encouraging this 1s to the clever idles in art, or the 
claptrap mon y-waker; and how unjust towards the man of industry, ener- 
gy, sud feeling, who is desirous of doing something worth having lived for. 
The one draws a dratt on a banker as he draws a sketch; the other drags 
on an uvremunerated life as be labours ot a picture Itsbould be the ar 
tist’s difficulty to know when to leave off, nor should he do so while he can 
put another thoughi into his picture, Our author does not mean ‘o censure 
real sketches, inteuded only as such; and, in fact, he thinks them not suffi 
ciently encouraged. Young artists, instead of aping the execution of mas- 
ters, and uttering disjointed repetitions of other men’s works without shar- 
ing in their emotiosu, should be industrious with their out-door sketch- 
book. 
As the fault of the geuerality of modern painters, he instances a ‘ want of 
solemnity and detiuite purposes,’ saying our landscapes are generally ‘de- 
scriptive,’ and not ‘reflective.’ He deews them tuo prone to repeat them- 
selves. 

‘ All copyists,’ says he, ‘ are contemptible; but the copyist of himself the 
most 80, since he was the wemavainal. 
He concludes by calling on tue press to benefit art by leading the public 
into a proper esumation of Turner, and by urging that artist to give all his 
future efforts to great works; such works a8 may remain for the teaching of 
uations.—P. 425. 
Such is the general account we have endeavoured to give of, perhaps, the 
most remarkable book which has ever been published in reference to art — 
To the truth of all its principles we aceord the fullest and most entire sub 
mission; on the perfect justuess of all its illustrations we may not, with 
such unhesitating trust, rely; but. in the main, we are willing to accept 
them also. The author has made usclearly see much that we had overlook 
ed; and has, at least, stimulated in us au increased desire for that knowledge 


of Nature, without which all patronage of artis bnt foolery and all criticism 
caut.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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ABDALLAH THE FAITHFUL. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 
CHAPYER f. 

Mirza Sophi, Shah of Persia, the grandson of Shah Abbas tne Great, 
intrusted the education of his eldest son Abbas, afierwards Abbas Sophi 
the Second, to the care of his faithful vizier Aga Abdallah, who, according 
to the cusiom of the East, which enjoins the strictest privacy and seclusion 
lo the younger branches of the royal family until they are called upon 
either to take up arms or to succeed to the throne, removedthe youthtul 
prince to his own country seat near Kasbin, a town in Irak. . 

Abbas was amiable, docile, and obedient, To ex'reme beauty of person 
were added talents of the highest order, with a gentleaess and placabiluy 
of temper which promised the happiest results for Persia, should he ever 
replace is cruel and tyrannical father, who had tarnished the brilliancy of 
his reign by acts of the most revolting atrocity, 

Esiranged thus early from his own family, Abbas svon learnt to consider 
the vizier’s in tha! endearing light: bestowing on Abdallah the affection of 
ason, and on Fatima, his only daughter, that of a brother: which attach- 
ment was warmly and sincerely reciprocated by both those devoted beings. 

Years glided almost imperceptibly away in uninterrapted enjoyment in 
this tranquil and delicious solitude. Abbas had no wish ungratified, no 
ambition disappoinied, no love blighted ur scorned. Happy in the culti- 
vation of his tatents, and the society of the beautiful Fatima and her ben- 
evolent and strong-minded tather, he sighed not for the splendours of a 
court, nor the gaieties and dissipations of Ispahan. He was only anxious 
to forget his rank and the cares inseparable from it, dreading, one day or 
other, to be called upon to renounce the ease and pleasures he now reveiled 
in for the toil and perplexities of royalty. 

Music and painting formed the recreation of his severe studies, and in 
those Fatima shared; and in listening to her sweet voice, or watching the 
creations of her pencil, he felt that nothing more was wanting to render his 
earthly teliciiy complete—nothing but the certainty of its duration ; and « 
that he could have no present apprehension, so totally was he neglected by 
the Shah his father, Wao, absorbed i the exultation of defeating his hated 
rival Kerib Shalt, in the province of Kilan, toreing the Turks to raise the 
siege of Bagdad, ani taking the fortress of Ervan by assault, forgot that he 
had a sot—a son who must sneceed him—a son who, in despite of the se- 
clusion to which he had condemned him, was yet known, loved, and ad- 
mired by many of his subjects, for his Virtaes, talen's, and the mercifu!ness 
of his disposition 

Mirza was, however, aroused from this state of torpor, su Idenly and 
fearfully aroused from it, by hearing the young prince exrolled for the very 
qualities he was but too conscious he was atterly destitute of. . 

Filled with the direst su picion and jealousy, the tyrant immediately im- 
igined that his innocent son was secretly rendering himself popular, and 

hat he would seize the first favourable opportunity to dethrone —nay, per- 
haps «ssassinate him, 

Phe more he biooded over these sinis'er thoughts, the more he persuaded 











himself of their probability; so that, in fact, that which was at first the 











merest conjecture soon became, in his distorted imagination, a gi ntic and 
appalling reality, In his very ‘dreams he saw the flashing scimitar which 


was to decapitate him, cr tasted the poisoned bowl prepared by the 
that unnatural son. He therefore resolved to take protngs ind on 
measures to prevent such a catastrophe, feeling that to live in hourly dreag 


of aaa or treachery was even worse and more intolerable than death 
Itself, 


CHAPTER II, 


One evening Fatima and Abbas were seated in an arbour in a retires 
of the extensive gardens, to enjoy the retreshing coolness of the per. 
umec air, and watch the moon rising io placid loveliness over the sombre 
summits of the adjacent mountains. 
Myrtles, jessamines passion-flowers, and syringas, entwined by Nature's 
luxuriant hand, with the native lilac and gorgeous rose of Schiraz formed 
an almost impervious shade through which the slanting moonbeams ar 
tially penetrated to illume the tair brow of the lovely girl, who, for the firs; 
— felt embarrassed beneath the ardent gaze fixed upon her half-averted 
‘ace, 

_ Fatima’ssmal! unjewelled hand was fervently clasped in that of Abbas: 
it had been so a thousand times before, but never with so tremulous, so ten. 
der, 80 conscious a pressure. A thousand times had he addressed the sane 
fond, passionate words to her; but had his voice been so faitered in breath. 
ing them, or her heart so throbbed in listening to them? A thousand tines 
had he sworn that she was dearer to him than life; but had he ever done 
with the deep, holy earnestness he now did? A thousand times had he 
kissed the slender moonbeam glistening on her forehead; but had his kisg 
ever left so lasting, so preciousan impression? It seemed as it she had just 
awakened toa new, a more serious existence; the dream-play of girlhood 
was gone forever, giving place to the beautiful importance of woman’s rea) 
position. It seemed as if a delicate timidity held the light laugh suspended 
on her lips, and the vivid blush on her glowing cheek. It seemed as if an 
angel ear was beut to catch the vows of unalterable fidelity the enamoured 
Abbas extorted from her, and in uttering them she felt she was indeed bound 
to him for life. She was calm, suabdued—nay, almost tearful, yet was she 
happy, supremely, superlatively happy; her heart at that momentresem. 
bling the expanded rose on her bosom, all openness and fragrance, yet with 
the dew-tears of twilight upon it, as if melancholy must ever blend with the 
loveliest thing of earth. 

‘My dear children,’ said Abdallah, coming so suddenly on them that 
they both started up in agitated surprise, ‘ 1 have been long seeking you; 
you should not select such very retired places; young people should always 
be where they can be easily discovered.’ . 

‘ But this is Fatima’s favourite bower,’ pleaded Abbas, pitying the dis- 
tress even this slight reproof from her beloved father occasioned the gentle 
and sensitive girl. ‘I led her here,’ he continued, ‘she is so fond of con- 
templating the moon in her cbecquered radiance, shedding, as it were, a 
bashful glory on all around, like a veiled beauty, whose charms are beig|.:. 
ened by the slight concealment. Indeed,’ he added, enthusiastically, step. 
ping to the entrance of the arbour, and looking up to heaven with the ar- 
dour of a devotee, ‘never, never did I behold it so resplendent! I could 
gaze onit for ever. Oh Abdallah, my dear Abdallah, what a blessed thing 
is sight! Of all God’s gifts I value it the most.’ 

‘Alas! alas!’ exclaimed the old man, melting into tears. 

‘Why do you sigh, dear father?’ said Fatima, tenderly taking his hand, 
‘Why do you weep? Surely sight is a precious faculty—the most pre- 
cious; you cannot then blame Abbas for his grateful appreciation of it.’ 

‘No, no, not blame, my child, but lament it, deeply, deeply lament it; for 
——to night he must lose it for ever.’ 

‘What! Abbas. Abbas lose his sight?’ screamed the korror-struck girl ; ‘be 
deprived of his beautiful sparkling eyes, the lamp of my very life's path to 
happiness? Tmpossidle! impcssible !’ 

‘ [t is too true, 1 have just received the order from the shah; my own life 
is to answer for my obedience.’ 

‘But for what crime?’ exclaimed Abbas, shaking off the stupor into 
which this terrible announcement had plunged him ; ‘for what crime? | 
am innocent of any. I had almost forgotten I had a father ; would that he 
had quite forgotten that he had a son! O God! to be reminded of bim in 
this fearful way! Why not death at once—merciful, welcome death? | 
cannot exist if | no longer behold Fatima, yourself, all, ali belonging to this 
dear place, with which, from infancy, mine eyes are familiar! Oh! whata 
doom! what a horrid doom! blind, blind for ever!’ Abd he covered his 
eyes, shudderingly, with both his clasped hands, as if he already felt the bar 
barous attempt to deprive him of them. wage 

*O my father, save him! save him in mercy to yourself, your child ! 
‘What! and die myself? But thay would not preserve bim ; irrevocable 
are the decrees of tyranny. I cannot save him! ; 
‘Then on both of us at once do you execute the fiendish sentence" ex- 
claimed Fatima, with wild energy ; ‘ for never, never will I behold the san 
which can shine upon a monster who orders such a deed, or the minister 
who obeys it! O Abbas, dear, dear Abbas! you shall at least have the con- 
solation of knowing that your devoted Fatima voluntarily shares your fated 
gloom ; that she for ever renounces the sight of sun, moon, stars, flow Te, 
and all the glad and beautiful things of nature ; and, and,’ she continued, 
sobbing convulsively, ‘her father’s coanteuance—that countenance it was 
almost heavenly to contemplate, 60 benign, so good, 80 venerable did it 
pear!’ . das 

‘You make sucha sacrifice for me? No, no, no, sweet, sweet, idolized 
Fatima,’ said Abbas, as his passionate kisses drank the fast-flowing tears of 
the excited girl; ‘ you forego all that delights and charms you? Never,» \- 
er! You injure those precious, those beautiful, those worshipped orbs 
then should I be blind indeed; then should I be only blind, for they are ‘1« 
light of my soul!’ ; 

“¢ And did you thiuk,’ said Abdallah, inexpressibly affected at this gene 
rous contest between those two innocent beings, ‘that I could for one mo- 
ment intend to execute ihe fell command? that I would purchase the rem- 
vant of life at such an awful price? O Abbas! O Fatima! have all my in- 
structions, my precepts, my examples, produced no more faith, confidence, 
in me than this? You have yetto know Abdallah, yet to kuow Abdallab’s 
heart! Not one hair of that august head shall ever be injured by me. Not 
one,’ and he laid his hands solemuly on the bowed head of the young prince, 
who, overcome by the various emotions which agitated him, fell on the vi 
zier’s neck and wept. ; 

‘But,’ continued Abdallah, when Abbas was soothed by his sympathy 
and assurance into some degree of composure, ‘as the tyrannical and a 
just are always suspicious, it will be vecessary for our own sulety to invent 
some artful stratagem to deceive the emperor. You must simulate blind- 
ness, my dear Abbas; you mast conceal yourself for some days as if eut- 
tering from the operation I sicken even to name; that will give you an op- 

portunity of practising the yious counterfeit; I and my ye oy y 
alone attend upon you, for who else, alas! could I trust f who else ¢ 
trust? My slaves may be faithful, or they may be spies, I know not; ce 
ceit and corruption surround the great; or should they be faithfal oe 
soon, soon may they be bribed by gold, or intimidated by fear, to treachery 
—tbe two powerful engines—ever at work in courts.’ ‘ i 

‘ How shall I ever learn so difficult a part? how refrain from gazing ooh 
have been so long accustomed to do, in mute admiration, on the angelic 
countenance now bathed in tears forme? The very sound of Fatima s 
voice will instantly make me forget every precaution—danger, nowy Oe 
all, to mark its lovely and varying expression! O Abdallah ' O my + * 
| never, never can succeed ; [ shall only betray you, myself, perhaps *% 
ma to unheard-of peril by the rash attempt.’ i tifving 

‘ This is no trifling love-matter, my prince, no mere queston of gra ¥, ha 
the senses by the contemplation of a woman’s beauty, it 1s au = ot ~ 
or death; if, therefore, you cannot promise me to observe ee nao 
and manly firmness the deception so imperative for the future @ a. “ 
and glory of Persia, I will at once and forever remove the = : at 

deviate from itfrom your presence. I shall not be the first ministe a 

sacrificed his child for the benefit of his country; history furnishes L19ny, 

many bright examples of such devoted patriotism. ; 

The alarming threat completely determined the irresolute and ey 6 

Abbas; that which appeared absolutely impossible to accomplish einer 
self, he considered comparatively easy when tt involved the dearer ane 
ests of his beloved betrothed ; and from that hour be affected blindu 
and so skilfully, too, none suspected its truth. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


On the following morning a trusty messenger was despatched “ ; 
brutal and impatient Shah assuring him that his ordets had been . 
fully and promptly executed. Indeed, the more effectually to Abdal 4 
him, and lull any latent suspicion that might arise hereafter, a 
actually sent the eyes of a young slave who had just died, ina § 
case, to the unnatural father 

Mirza contemplated them without one feeling of compunctien 5 
rewarding the bearer handsomely he dismissed him, witha _ = ae 
and a sword studded with diamonds of immense value for Abe —- i" 
narks of his especial approbation for the services he had 30 W J 
performed. ' wn 

For some time the Shah revelled in the security he imagine , “ , 
attained ; but as suspicion is ever inseparable from guilt, and judgin 





. idee 
others by his own base heart, he began to be tormented with the 
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tea have been deceived ; that, in fact, he could not 
that ” pp pit he saw with his eyes that he had nothing more 
ag" Prehand fron his sen ; that he was really blind. _ 
te He therafore, without apprising the vizier of his intention, determine 
ws A ° . 
tv a Dpcelpien Aiden FF of Abdallah when he beheld the emperor 
ee He had only time to give the preconcerted signal to Ab- 
approa -on his vuard in his assumed character when Mirza entered the 
ee t One glance at the impassive countenance of his son com- 
peer ee his fears; it had, indeed, all the harrowing vacancy and 
jobility of total blindness. ae we 
“\hdallah prostrated himself with more than usual humility, glad to 
por: his confusion in that affected pang € then rising, he motioned 
ime to jeave the rvom, dreading the effects of her unveiled beauty 
. profligate monarch. 
5 the Te eel ” exclaimed the enraptured Mirza, as she grace- 
» inclined before him ere obeying her father. 
“My daughter ; my only child. : sa rd 
. Ry the Prophet! I never saw a lovelier maid ! Had my lost spirit met 
oy Mount Meru I should have known I was on the confines of Para- 
tery How could you conceal such a treasure from your king? Are 
jot bound to offer him the best, the choicest of your possessions ? 
be actif the error by sending her instantly to the palace by those [ shall 
ate h to escort her there, or I shall suspect your fidelity, Abdal- 
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we pardon your slave if he dares to expostulate with you, O mighty king! 
put let me implore you to spare my iunocent child. Take all else I possess 
‘the world—all! ’ 


“ How all? what else have you to offer in comparison of her? Not 
nother word! Am [not resolute?) Am I not as God, to command and be 
a ved? is uot the power of lite and death in my very nod !’ 


‘You may imagine yourself as God, in the arrogance of your heart, to 
sbuse the power be has, for some inscrutable purpose, delegated to you, O 
\{cza! to deprive me of life, my child of honour, as you have deprived 
~ocown inoffensive son of the light of heaven; but were you as God, 
ion, before the walls of Bagdad, parched with fever, and fainting with ex- 
,gnston, you called in vain fur water, that water, you, even as a king, could 
~; command; or, will you beas God, when you stand before the awful 
» nal of divine justice, to give an account of every act of oppression and 
nay you have committed upon earth? Oh! let the mercy of this mo- 
nent be atored up there to plead in mitigation of others more unpardonable ! 
Reward my loug services by granting this distracted prayer; consider 
umerous they have been, how faithfully, how devotedly I have served 
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Y ‘Ny more!’ cried Mirza, furiously ; ‘ were you not born to serve me? 
Reward, slave! Is not your head yet upon your shoulders? What 
ther reward can you hope or expect? It will not be long there if you still 
demur !’ 

7 not for my sake, if not for the days spent in the battle-field, the nights 
» watching your slumbers, let it be tor the sake of your son, of the poor 

rn prines, wh», robbed of every other source of enjoyment, still finds 
comiort and consolation in the society of oae who loves him evenas a 
brother, who devotes every hour to lessen the regret his hapless situation 

juses him.’ 

What comfort can she be tohim? Blind as he is, her beauty, her grace 
er youth, are lost on him; whereas, in the gorgeuus palace of her enamour- 
ed sing, she would be adored as she deserves.’ 

Alas! blind as he undoubtedly is, he still does find inexpressible plea. 
sure in Fatuma; her voice alone can svotie him, Ler hand alone can guide hiinu, 
her entreaties alone quell the impatient imprecations ever rising to his lips 
for his most unmerited wrongs.’ 

‘Audacious slave! isit thus you teach my son rebellion? thus instil the 
submission imperatively my due from him? [t is well that he is blind ; that 
act of obedience on your part saves you from my present wrath; yet, take 
heed, mercy is not my natural attribute. Prepare the maid to accept the 
favours | design her, or dread the consequences; and for that blind boy, I 
will send him a Georgian singer to amuse him.’ 

How did that blind boy’s eyelids quiver with rage and indignation during 
How did he long to look the tyrant in the face, and blast 
him with the flashings of those fierce and angry eyes! But the fear of danger 
‘© Abdallah, the certainty uf harm to Fatima, restrained him, and suppres- 
sing all outward appearance of emotion, he stood with his head bowed 
mournfully on his bosom, the very image of resigned a 
Could the haughty Mirza have read the heart tumultaously throbbing be- 
ueath that tranquil exterior, how would he have trembled in his turn at the 
rouching lion, ready to spring and grapple with him for life, power, re. 
venge ! As it was he cast a passing glance on the abject being, whose tame 
vibmission awoke only a contemptaous pity, and stalked away. 

hen, then did the released eyes of the threatening Abbas look after him, 
asi( to transfix Lim in his retreat! Theu, then did the long-pent-up words 

\, like a fearful torrent, from his agitated lips, and loudly and furiously 

ved on the powers above to espouse his cause, to save the innocent, to 
crush the guilty, and to show in a signal manner that virtue and worth were 
ue especial care of Heaven. 

CHAPTER IV. 

voting could exceed the despair of Fatima when she learned the iguo- 
winious destiny awaiting her. She clung frantically to Abbas, imploring him, 

\jneart-rending accents, to shield her from infamy and disgrace. 

Abdallah, the aged Abdallah, fell ou his knees, and lifting up his vener- 
able hands to heaven, entreated the Father of Goodness to take his child to 
uimself rather than spare her to bring shame to his white and scanty hairs; 
whilst Abbas, the miserable, powerless Abbas, could only soothe them by 
van aud idle promises of succour and assistance. 

When the chief eanuch of Mirza’s harem arrived, with an escort of Tar- 
‘arian and Georgian slaves, to conduct Fatima to [spahan, she resisted every 
“tempt to remove her from her father’s arms with desperate determination. 
Abbas drew his scimitar, and placing himself before his distracted friends, 
‘wore by all that was most sacred that he would kill the first person who 

resumed to offer the shadow of violence to either of them ; that Fatima 
wuld fnot be removed; thathe defied the orders of the shah, and that 
uy by his own death should obedience to them ever be enforced. 

Then die!” exclaimed Kouli, clapping his hands for the mutes to 
‘ppear; “for such were the last commands of the emperor. ‘Spare none,’ 
ie said, ‘who dares to raise arebellious arm to shield the maid whose 
presence is necessary for our pleasure.’ ’’ 

‘pare him, spare him!’ shrieked the maddened girl, as they were 
wearing away they straggling Abbas to death, ‘1am ready to follow you !’ 
“cere Abdallah could recover from the astonishment occasioned by the 

» (sudden tamult, she burst from his arms and fled. 

* with almost sapernatural strength, then freed himself from the 
*veltto prevent him, and followed ber with the speed of an antelope, 
“ng on the cavalcade to stop, but in vain The well-trained horses far 
‘'tc'poed bis haste; and when he saw the whole train totally disappear 
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a Herken mountains leading to the capital, he returned to consult 
Doe tah on seme more effectual means of rescuing Fatima from her 

~Peading and imminent peril. 
“stret Impulse was to assemble all the slaves and friends meee 
er 


. og the enterprise, and go boldly to the palace and demand 
the shah. 
e Madness— ibselute madness, my dear Abbass! Are you ignorant that 
“on is the grand incentive to ferocity; that your eagerness to rescue 
Y Poor child would only enhance her fatal value in the tyrant’s eyes, 
a m to redouble his vigilance over her, and, perhaps, hasten the doom 
“ead! Despair not for her yet; I do not. That Providence who 
Pena ‘umbereth nor sleepeth will watch over her ; will, I feel assured, 
her. When the storm rages fiercest, threatening desolation and ruin 
_“. around, lo! the clouds are separated by his hand, and the buw of 
“ke au augel’s zone, spans the heavens, and the winds are hushed. 
, “avironed by difficulties and dangers, when escape appears impos- 
'peless, aud the heart sinks in the bosom with fainting anguish, the 
» * We look to him, opens a way for us, and in the midst of thorns and 
* Spreads a smooth and flowery path to the fondly-sought refuge from 
ill bis time, then, O my son!’ 
 Atnot. Leannot! If you knew the impetuosity of a lover’s fears— 
ta vorrible are the thoughts hurrying through this frenzied brain! —you 
' talk of waiting, nor speak of patience, Abdallah! Oh! if you 
ras dearly, as fondly, as | do——"’ 
arly, as fondly as you? Abbas, my love for her far, far exceeds 
yw—all you can ever know of affection. My love tor her has 
© Ratrowing seal of insanity 4nd death—dea/h, Abbas! As Fatima 
vely, Winning, tender, and devoted, such was her mother. On 
Ant bos ym I found peace, in her mild, intelligent eye L read en- 
1 tor virtue, and from her lips learnt wisdom and piety. She 
‘i, Iny solace in sorrow, joy in delight, pride in exultation, hope 
ition, guide on earth and to heaven; the very essence of my ex- 
‘4164 my soul like the perfume of the sacred sandal tree; but 
3 she died in giving birth to the Fatima you, too, find everything 
* ‘9 you. By the side of the new-born bud lay the crushed and 
the starry eyes of the infant opened only on the closed 
tgelic mother, whose was alone mine. I kissed the 
3 of the babe, and then the icy nes of rm y wile: their cold 
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contact chilled the current of passion in my breast, and from that hour 
the lips of woman have never been wedded to mine. The custom of my 
country availed me nought ; I consecrated myself to the dead, and sought 
not in variety the fascinations only to be found in one. The mighty cost 
at which I had obtained my child made her inestimably dear to me—dear, 
dear beyond imagination to conceive; and you never wrung this aching 
heart so much as when you put your own love for her in competition 
with mine. Your love is passion, desire, admiration, gratitude; but 
mine, Abbas, is divested of all save the cold, startling memory of the 
tomb !’ 

‘ Forgive me, Abdallah; pardon the rash precipitancy of youth, the 
unpremeditated expressions of despair. I see how I have wronged you; 
my love is indeed nothing in comparison to your years of widowhood— 
deep, deep devotion. rs me to implore the wrath of Heaven on the 
monster who has torn that beloved relic of the dead from your arms—help 
me to eurse my father 

‘Forbear, young man, forbear. Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. 
Call not curses down on your own head, but respect the shah, for he is 
still your father, and therefore to be respected.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


The conversation, or rather consultation, between Abbas and Abdallah 
was suddenly interrupted by the unexpected return of the party who had 
caused them such inexpressible anguish. [Fatima fell on her father’s bo- 
som in an ecstasy of silent delight. Abbas, the delighted, the bewildered 
Abbas, could only embrace them both; whilst Kouli endeayeured to ex- 
plain the cause of their return, which he did by informing Abdallah that 
they had met another escort bearing orders from the emperor to convey 
the lady back with safety, and to hasten the departure of her father and 


the prince instead, tor that the august Mirza was at the point of death, | 


and must see them. 

Scarcely a moment elapsed ere the cavalcade was again in motion ; but 
how different were the feelings of the principal persons who formed it, 
nowt Abbas, in the intoxication of the moment, forgot the occasion of 
his ourney, his father’s illness, his father’s barbarity, and could only think 
of Fatima being restored in her beauty and innocence to him. Abdallah, 
the ever-pious and devout Abdallah, saw in the restoration of that darling 
child in her impolluted purity, the finger of the Providence he had ever 
watched to conduct him through the chequered scenes of a long and 
eventful life ; while the more wary and worldly-minded Kouli saw in the 
abstracted young prince, the bridle of whose horse he obsequiously held, 
the future monarch of Persia; and he sought, by a thousand acts of de- 
basing servility, to banish from the bosom of Abbas the impression of his 
late disrespectful conduct; but his intrusive officiousness only served to 
keep the remembrance of it alive by irritating the prince, who could not 
endure to have the delicious train of thought in which he was indulging 
continually broken in upon by the cringing and abject eunuch. 

What a change had a short time effected in the haughty and implacable 
Mirza! how humbled, how altered, how subdued since last beheld ! 

On the approach of his faithful minister and son his countenance sud- 
denly brightened with pleasure, then as suddenly fell, whilst a ferocious 
expression of despair displaced the placid and serene sinile which briefly 
illumined it. 

*O Abdallah,’ he exclaimed, ‘I feel now, indeed, the fearful truth of 
your reproof; I feel now, indeed, that [ am not as God; I feel that I am 
only a poor, hapless, miserable mortal, bowed down with the intolerable 
weight of manifold aud enormous crimes—down, down to the very grave; 
crimes formidably arrayed against me, like a dread battalion of fiends, 
to bar my entrance iuto paradise—yet, yet dire and blood-dyed as too 
many of them are, not one seems to me so horrible at this moment as that 
of wantonly depriving my unoffending son of sight, of leaving my envied, 
my cherished Persia, a blind sovereign! Oh, that it was in the power of 
any penitence, any miracle to restore those precious, those lamented orbs! 
But impossible, impossible !’ he shrieked, with a wild convulsive shud- 
der, ‘1 saw them—saw them dim and bleeding; I felt them, yes, fele 
them, and yet I did not expire with horror and remorse! O Abbas! O 
my son! can you forgive your monster of a father? Would I could give 
these fast-fading eyes to compensate the loss of yours. I can, and will 
give them in expiation of it!’ and he frantically attempted to force his 
eyes from their recoiling sockets. 

‘If [ thought,’ said the agitated Abdallah, restraining him, ‘ that your 
majesty was sincere ;_ if I thought that this show of penitence was not a 
subtle plot to ensnare unsuspecting innocence, | would ‘ 

‘What, what would you? gasped the excited and expiring monarch, 
gazing with a fixed and awe-inspiring stare on the face of the vizier, as if 
eternal pardon hung on the next word he uttered; ‘ What would you, 
Abdallah ? Speak 

‘ Bid your son kneel down by your dying couch, and with his mild un- 
injured eyes, look up to heaven, and entreat forgiveness for the crime you 
meditated in destroying them; and to thank the Author of all goodness 
for inspiring me with the holy resolution of saving them at any sacri- 

fice. Kneel, Abbas, kneel, and gaze once more fearlessly upon the light 
of day !" 

Slowly and reverentially did the young prince obey the solemn man- 
date. 
fine Asiatic eyes above ; then, with a softened tenderness, regarding his 
father, as if pity alone for his sufferings and contrition melted his soul to 
filial love and sorrow. 

‘My son! my Abbas! | beloved, beautiful son, come near to me, near- 
er, nearer, that I may kiss those precious eyes, that I may bathe them with 
my tears, that I may—no, no, no, not fee/ them, I have too terrible a recol- 
lection of that! But look at me, look at me till the last, as you are looking 
now; it seems to shed a heavenly radiance over my shrinking soul ; it 
seems to illuminate, with a surpassing brightness, the dark valley to which 
I am hastening, and which I so dread to traverse! Look at me, then, Ab- 
bas ! look at me, while I can still see those eyes of mercy! look! look; look 
till I die !’ 

The melancholy task of obeying his father did not tax the affectionate pa- 
tience of Abbas long; he died in a few honrs after the discovery which af- 
forded his conscience such relief. 

After the funeral sermon which was attended with extraordinary pomp 
and splendour, Abbas espoused his adored Fatima, and made her father his 
prime minister and ooudlenial friend and adviser. 

He purchased the entire province where he had passed his youth so hap- 
pily and instructively, and on the site of Abdallah’s house, erected a mag- 
nificent palace, which he called, ‘The Heart’s Delight.” Nothing could 
exceed its costliness and beauty; all the extravagant richness of the East 
was lavished with the utmost profusion upon it; yet everythmg was dis- 
posed with the greatest taste and elegance. The building was in the form 
of a regular square ; and in the centre of each side was a door, massively em- 
bossed with gold. {t consisted of three stories, erected on arches; the 
ceilings ornamented with rich mosaic work, wrought in gold, pearls, and 
precious stones in the most elaborate manner; the walls were of porcelain, 
representing birds, fruits, and flowers, all as natural us life; the hangings 
were of the richest gold and silver brocades, fringed with pearls; and the 
carpets of the finest Jama wool, dyed in the most beautiful and vivid colours. 
Every utensil used in this enchanting place, was of gold, studded with 
gems, while iu every apartment were foantains of water, per vetually play- 
ing, to cool and refresh the air. The whole was surrounded by a superb 
colonnade of the purest marble. The garden, which was most extensive, 
cerresponded with the grandeur of the edifice, being laid out with the great- 
est care aud symmetry into parterres for the rarest flowers and fruit-trees ; 
the alleys were planted with various aromatic trees and shrubs, and fancifal 
pavilions graced each corner. 

Thither the enamoured Abbas used to resort with his beautiful Fatima, 
his empress, the sultana of his heart, when he wished to enjoy her charming 
society unmolested ; when he wished to revert to tle past, ever the dearest, 
the most prized, the aurora of life and love, tinged with the rose-hue of hope, 
and warmed with the cloudless rays of its rising sun! There, seated in the 
same bower, which had been priserved in its prestine state as a sacred re- 
lic, would Abbas, as the moon rose over the distant hills, clasp the hand of 
Fatima with stil! a lover’s fondness, and recall to her that night of fear and 
agony, love and delight, when she first confessed her soul’s secret—first 
wept for him—first voluntarily kissed the doomed eyes never to behold her 
more ; and there would then gentle Fatima, when thus sweetly appealed to, 
in memory of that former anguish, and in gratitude for present joy, rise up, 
and flinging her arms round her husband's neck, kiss and kiss again, with 
passionate ecstasy, the blessed eyes so graciously spared to gaze upon her ! 





THE RAMADHAN AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Every country has appointed particular seasons of the year for its feasts 
and festivals. 

Turkey has its Ramadhanand its Bairan. The Remazan, or Ramadhan, 
Was instituted in the days of Mahomet, and takes place in the ninth 
month of the Arabian calendar, and as the Turks calculate their years ac- 
cording to the moon, it is shorter by eleven days than ours; and con- 
sequently at the end of thirty-three years, the Ramadhan has successively 
occurred in each of the different seasons ; and we | iay observe, par pa- 





renthese, that if such were the plan observed by us, our Lord Mayor’s day 


With an almost seraphic expression did he raise his now unbound, | 
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would not come always in the fogs and smoke of November. This semi- 
feast was instituted in honour of Mahomet, who is supposed to have fast- 
ed one day in the ninth month; but as the exact time is not known, in 
order to insure self denial and mortification on the same day as the 

prophet, every good Moslem is bound to fast from the first appearance of 

day-break until sun-set. He must abstain from eating, drinking, smoking, 

from the use of perfumes, and all other unnecessary indulgences or 

pleasures of a worldly nature. He is allowed to bathe, but it is only on 

condition that he is not > plunge his head under water, lest some drops 
should enter his mouth or ears. Some even are so scrupulous that they 
will not open their mouths to speak, for fear of breathing the air too free- 

ly. Asthe Ramadhan happens at different seasons of the year, the fast is 
very severe when it falls in summer, the abstinence from drinking being 
most painfully felt. The appearance oi Constantinople during the day- 
time in the month of the Ramadhan is truly wretched. The narrow, 
dirty, unpaved streets of Stamboul are in all seasons of the year dull and 
monotonous, but at this time they are almost deserted until evening ; for 
all those Turks who can by any means spare the time, sleep during the 

whole of the day. Those who, from their abject poverty, are obliged to 
turn outin order to gain sufficient money to make their hef (party of 
picawvee) at night, scowl at the Christians as they pass, their ferocity 

eing kindled, as it would seem, by the calls of hunger, and the impos- 

sibility of even smokinga chibouck. 

At length, however, the tardy sun sinks in the horizon, his lingering 
rays still illumine the earth, when a loud discharge of cannon announces 
the wished-for fact, that the hour of sunset has arrived; and, at the same 
moment, the Mussulmen simultaneously seize their chiboucks, which are 
wailing readyfilled. After having appeased their desire for smoking, 
they begin their repast with three olives, which they call ‘ the fruits of 
Paradise.” A second, third, and even fourth repast, soon succeeds the 
first, each being as sumptuous as the means of the effendi willallow. The 
pleasures of music are joined to those of the table ; singing and instrue 
mental performances combine to delight the ears of the guests during the 
banquet ; a brotherly exchange of hospitality is established ; families 
reciprocally pass the hours of darkness in feasting and revelry at each 
other’s houses, whilst the labourer spends in similar scenes of conviviality, 
ip the evening, all that he has earned in the day. Of course, the wo- 
men of all classes, who are here treated as playthings by their husbands, 
conform in everything in the habits of the latter. Crowds of them ma 
be seen at the market a few minutes before sunset, making their provie 
sions for the table, or choosing some articles of toilet, for the Turks 
make more purchases during the Ramadham,than atany other period of the 
year. 

The first repast is scarcely over when the whole appearance of Con- 
stantinople is changed as if by enchantment, the mosques and all the 
principal edifices are suddenly illuminated, a circle of fire surrounds each 
minaret, and in the midst glitters the mahie, a kind of illumination which 
in general represents a letter of the Turkish alphabet, of gigantic pro- 
portions. 

As soon as they have done feasting, the Mussulmen all repair, some in 
carriages, and some on foot, either to Top-Hana, or to the Square of Sul- 
tan Bayazid, the principal point de reunion. There crowds flock to the 
cafes to see the gheyal,a ep ates Sot ig in which Karaguez is the prin- 
cipal actor, but their chief delight is in listening to certain poet-musician 
improvisatores, called chouaras, whose amusement it is to puzzle each 
other with enigmas in verse. ‘This entertainment always lasts until mid- 
night; till that hour the streets are in the greatest imaginable bustle and 
contusion, ‘They are filled with venders of little cakes [smijis], and ofa 
sort of paste made with rice and milk [mahallébilbjis]—with fruit-sellers 
and with a number of little urchins, the children of the beeldjit [watch- 
men], who stop at every door, each belabouring adrum with all his might 
and shrieking forth some popular song ; the inmates of the house are ge- 
nerally but too happy to get rid of such a charivari by throwing them 
twenty paras [five farthings]. 

During the Ramazan, the Sultan embarks for Top-Hana, near which 
there is the Mahmoud mosque, where the imperial priest reads aloud the 
Turkish Bible and moral treatises. At night, his Highness sends for the 
keutjecs and imperial musicians, who perform in the silveen, a sort of 
gallery situated between the selamlik [the men’s apartments] and the ha- 
rem. By this arrangement, the Sultan’s wives can participate in the 
amusement, and without being seen, look upon all that is going forward 
from their windows, which are carefully concealed by a close trellis-work 
of wood. Throughout the rest of the year, the Mussulmen are allowed to 
say their prayers at their own houses ; but during the Ramadhan, they are 
strictly enjoined to perform the Namadz at the mosques, 

The Mi-ramazan, and the last days of this Turkish Lent, are marked 
by two grand solemnities—the first is, the ker kay-cherif,; or adoration of 
Mahomet’s mantle. The precious relic is exposed for three days in the 
palace of 7'op-Kapou, during which time the nobles, the ministers, and 
all the distinguished officers of the empire, assemble there, and prostrate 
themselves betore it. 

The second ceremony, which is no less important than the first, is the 
hadir-ghediessi, which is the presentation of a young maiden to the Sul- 
} tan, as his bride. ‘This is considered such a happy event, that when any 
one is particularly fortunate, and succeeds in everything he undertakes, 
the Turks say of him—* Kadir-ghedjissinde-midoghmvuchoun?’ which 
means, ‘ Was he born in the night of the Kadir-ghedjessi ” 

The reason given by the Mahometan theologians for the month of Ra- 
madhan having been fixed upon for this purpose is, that the Prophet re- 
ceived his first revelation in that month; others pretend that it was chosen 
by Mahomet, from its being generally spent by the ancient Arabs in re- 
velry and mirth and excessive drinking. Another tradition, preserved by 
the Mahometan priests, is, that during the Ramadhan, the gates of Para- 
dise are opened ; the four rivers become rivers of honey, sugar, and sher- 
bet; the Prophet ascends to a pavilion situated between these four rivers ; 
and from thence, amidst the acclamations of thousands of angels, [hurus,} 
who dance around him, he takes delight in watching his people on the 
earth. 

—p———_. 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


A communication was made respecting the ‘ Electrical Girl.’ Before 
we mention the almost incredible things related of her, we must say 
something of her history. Angélique Cotton is thirteen, a native of the 
department of the Finistére, where she was employed in a thread-glove 
manufactory as a winder. One day, whilst at work with her companions, 
the reel on which she was winding thread was suddenly projected from 
her. The circumstance excited surprise, the reel was replaced, when the 
same effect was renewed. It was then evident that Angélique herself 
was the cause. The affair made a noise in the village, and the curé was 
called in. It was supposed by them that she was possessed, and an exor- 
cism was had recourse to, but no devil came out. After the priest, the 
doctor was applied to, but he was as unable to effect a cure as the curé 
had been. Another doctor then visited her, and witnessed the same ef- 
fects asthe other had seen, but being a sensible man, he made no attempt 
to cure an affection which he did not understand. This gentleman in- 
duced the mother of Angélique to send her to Paris, and accompanied 
her. A few days ago, she was taken to the Observatory, where Messrs. 
Arago, Mathieu, Laugier, and Goujon, witnessed the following experi- 
ments :—A piece of paper, placed upon the edge of a table, was immedi- 
ately attracted by the left hand of the girl. She then, holding her apron 
in her hand, approached a guéridon, which was pushed back, although the 
apron scarcely touched it, The next experiment was to place her in a 
chair with her feet on the ground. The chair was projected with vio- 
lence against the wall, while the girl was thrown the other way. This 
experiment was repeated several times, and with the same results. M. 
Arago laid his hand upon the chair to prevent its moving, but the force 
was too great for his resistance, and M. Goujon, having seated himself on 
a part of the chair, was thrown off as soon as Angélique had also taken 
her seat. Such, said M. Arago, were the facts witnessed, and he had seen 
nothing to justify an opinion that any deception had been practised. 
Since then. other experiments have been performed by Dr. Tauchon. 
This gentleman had the chair in which Angélique was seated held by two 
powerful men. In this instance it was not driven away, but broke in 
their hands. A table, a guéridon and a heavy sofa were projected by the 
mere contact of the girl’s clothes. Dr. Tauchon ascertained that the 
chair in which she sits is first attracted, and next repulsed. When An- 
gélique is isolated from the ground by a glass stool, oiled silk, or any other 
non-conductor of electricity, the projections do not take place. A load- 
stone being placed near the left hand, which alone is magnetic, she expe- 
rienced different sensations, according as the north and south poles were 
applied, and could tell with which pole she was in contact. She Is re- 

pulsed bv the north pole She experiences violent commotions, when 
the electric discharges take place, and suffers greatly from them. It isin 
the evening, between seven and nine, about an hour after she has dined, 
that her electrical power is more strongly developed. Her pulse then 
beats from 105 to 12) per minute —A communication was made respect- 
ing Gambard’s comet. This comet, which presented nothing particular 
on the 20th ult., became invisible, owing to the state of the atmosphere, 
and re-appeared on the 27th with two luminous nuclei. It became dow- 














1640 She Albion. 
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ble in the interval of a week. The double comet has already passed its | monetary parts of which we have no vocation to meddle. Bat it is a sub- 
erihelium, and, since the 12th of Feb. it is disappearing, following its | ject of general literary interest to learn, that (besides some £1500 per an- 
engthened orbit like a parabola. Up to the 10th of Feb. the most south- | nag, and a considerable sum in money—£7000) she left to Lord John Rus- 
ern head of the comet had been by far the most luminous, and the north- | sel the Memoir of Mr. Fox, so long in preparation by the late Lord Hol- 
ern head the most pale. From this date these appearances have been re- | land, with the expression of a hope that it should be published as early as 
versed. The natural inference is, that one comet revolves round the mre Her ladyship also bequeathed to the British Museum the cele- 
other, and that they constantly change their place with regard tous. M. rated Tolentino Box, on which, the lovers of art are aware, is sculptured 
Saugur has established the theory of the angular separation of the two | the noble antiqne of the Goat browsing. This precious relic, was ne 
nuclei, which increased 8,000 leagues between the 27th of Jan. and the sented by the Pope to Bonaparte after his Italian campaigns, as the richest 
12th of Feb. This separation is now at least 30,000 leagues in extent. gift he could offer him. Napoleon sent it to Lady Holland from St. Hele- 
M. Saugur has calculated the orbits of these two heads, and has disco- | Da, with a grateful autograph note, for the attentions paid to him by her 
vered that these two orbits are two concentric and similar ellipses. One ladyship iu his captivity. Both box and autograph are now, we believe, in 
curious fact remains to be noticed; the most northern head reached its the British Museum. 
perihelium 4’ 30” before the other; this explains the increase of the an- 
gular separation of the two nuclei.— Gadignani. 





Another New Comet, in the constellation Eridanus, was discovered by 
Futher di Vico on the 24th January. Its position was, at 10 hours, 38 min- 
utes, 17 seconds, and 8-10th (meantime at Rome) ; right ascension, 4 hours, 
6 minutes, 59 seconds, and 2 tenths; south declination, 7 degrees, 11 min- 
utes, 30 seconds, and 6-10ths. So writes Prof. Schumacher from Altona to 


, i iain wins , 4 — Sir J. South, and Sir 8. South to the Times. 
A rumour was afloat many months back, which was listened to with avi- sakes é ; : ; 
dity by those wh desire no better pastime than endeavouring to pull from bh: Don F ve —o whose advent at Cork we noticed in No. 1515, 
its proud and exalted pre-eminence, the aristocracy ot our land. This ru- af thee —, ned ate ofa Cluricaune, though he terribly frightened some 
mour attacked the tair fame ot a certain noble Countess, and attributed to of ihe natives of the Emerald Isle nearly out of their senses, is now oo 
her, actsto which reason refused credence, not merely on account ot her | Visitors in Regent-street, and is truly a wonderful little man—the least we 
birth, her education, and her posiiion in society, but from the means being | CYCT SAW. His head and countenance are ofa good Spanish character, and 
within her owu power of satisfying, by legitimate purchase, any fancy she el es are particularly expressive. He is active, speaks three languages, 
might have eatertamed for the trinkets she was suspected of surreptitiously o | has pores manners. The deficiency lies principally in the limbs, 
taking trom her friend, Reason and probability were opposed to the accu. | Which are rather of the turtle shape; _but altogether he is unquestionably 
sation ; charity should have proclaimed it impossible: but charity slept, as | °° of the most extraordinary freaks of human creation ever seen. 
she too often does, when her ministry would be most graceful; and nee | Royat Co_tece or Cuemistry —H. R H. Prince Albert visited this 
Soe earns estan Vaboeat aoe “oo ge ha p Hire —_ = —— and as | _ acre ge gg ta yer 
. ’ Pars, D Spic ucted under the superintendence of Prof. Brande, Prof. Hoffman, an 
to taint his mind, and has been for some time past devoting his every thonght | other gentlemen weknated with it. H.R. H., who is patron of the ‘Insti- 
and care to the assuagement of that malady, the germs ot which, doubtless, tution, finally gave an additional £100 towards the fund for building labo- 
long ago exisied, but which has now positively deciared itself. The sus- | ratories. The important science of chemistry is likely to be cultivated with 


ced and rashly judged Lady is now known to be insane. [The Lady al- | great advantage in this well-organised aad well-supplied establishment, the 
uded to is probably the Countess of Winchelsea, daughter of a late Gover- | progress of which we have seen with great satisfaction. 
nor-General vf Canada. } 


—_— 


SAiscellanp. 


‘ ‘ , ‘ Turkish AntiquiTies.—The Journal des Debats states that M. Layard 

Our musical world is to be deprived of oue of its most valued members | had been prevented from removing the antiquities be had dug up in tbe vi- 
at the close of the coming season, Mr. Moscheles having accepted a pro- | cinity of Moussul; and, on an appeal to Constantinople, was informed that 
gry —— genet —_— be nat ig of yore ty se the Sultan intended to create a national maseum, aud would no longer per- 
res satihes tea ghee rresemenry ny sstst Gtiaasiiaed sabes of ph mit enguees to m ike archeological excavations in his territories. 
mental music in Europe It is impossible for us not to look forward with The trish Professor Kane has been knighted by the Lord Lieutenant. 
regret to the loss of Mr. Moscheles: one of the few thoroughly -educated The first class fare from London to Birmingham is now the same as the 
professors (as distinct from executants) remaining in Europe—one, too, in | second-class was in 1844. 
whom a minute and reverential acquaintance with the stores of ancient W.c a ; ' 
music, is united with a cordial readiness to entertai all that is worthy and|, “4 Mr. W. Constable, of Brighton, has suggested the construction of an 
new in the modern schools. Then, again, in the present dearth of original nee = attached to a railway carriage that shall describe on a 
composers, the departure of one so individual in his own special branch of chart . por ie reo. the tcnipagpred _— of a journey. Such a tell-tale would 
Art, takes away a distinction from the artistic circles of London, which will | 2¢t 48 @ Who esome cheek on a reck es engine-driver, and be the means of 
not be readily replaced Previous to his departure, Mr. Moscheles will —_ some of those accidents which are so injurious in their anticipa- 
conduct the Birmingham Festival in conjunction with Dr. Mendelssohn, | [°4 4¢ 80 horrible in their results. — Builder 
whois expected over with auew Oratorio. {t has been rumoured for some 
time, that tle composer is at work on the story of ‘ Elijah ;'—but we observe, 
also, in the Belgian papers, the promise of a‘ Lauda Sion,’ written by him, for 
the Church of St. Martin at Liege ; and which, we are now told he will con- 
duct in person. We hope the end will be, that we shall find ourselves two 
compositions the richer. The Birmingham Festival will be held on the last 
days of August.—London paper. 


As an instance of the low rates at which the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway Company were carrying goods before the late advance, we may 
mention that the charge for the carriage of a dozen of wine in bottle, includ- 
ing cartage and delivery at both ends, was threepence ; scarcely half what 
a porter would require for the shortest distance.—Glasgow Argus. 


An extensive colliery is contemplated to be opened out by Earl Grey on 
his estate at Chevington; the produce, which is said to be calculated at 
an annual vend of forty thousand chaldrons, will be shipped at Warkworth 
harbour, by means of the branch line of the Newcastle and Berwick Rail- 
way, now before Parliament. 


Victoria Park is making great progress ; fifty thousand trees have been 


Dats IN THE Musicat Wortpy.—The last fortnight was marked by 
several deaths of deep interest to members of the musical world. On Suu- 
day week, Mrs. Braham, the wife of our still most extraordinary vocalist, 
died suddenly of an affection of tne heart, at the early age of forty six. We 
remember her a beautiful girl at her marriage; after which she became planted, aud mach of the ground has been laid out. 
stout, and remained a remarkably fine woman to the premature close of her siete seaieh = lites bli 
days. On the 18th died William Hawes, aged 61, and upwards of half a} A report ka tong ee tee aave Fiel “ing to form a public 
century a member wf her Majesty’s Chapel Royal and cathedral establish- park for the South of the Metropolis, in Battersea Fields, between Vauxhall 
ments. He was a skilful musician, and trained many an ornament (includ- and Battersea Bridges. 
ing the gifted of his own family) to the profession. And last, Mr. John Lo The French bar has experienced a great loss by the death of M. Philippe 
der, of Bath, so long distinguished and so highly esteemed for his eminent | Dapin, the celebrated advocate ; who died at Pisa, on the 14th instant, after 
talents. He wasa masterly vivlivist, and often led the orchestras at great | a long and painful malady. 
musical festivals, as well as the Ancient Concerts and Philharmonic Society Geueral Sir George Anson, it is understood, has been appointed Lieu- 
Haymarxet —lon has been repeated several times this week without | te2aut Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 
diminution to the reputation of Miss Cushman as the hero or her gentler Tuk Rev. Dra. Duncan, or Rutawectt, tHe Founper oF Savines’ 
sister Miss Susan, as the heroine We do not think it a part the best suited | Banks, died at Ruthwell, Scotland, on Thursday week. He was the author 
to evolve her dramatic powers; but still it isa part which cannot annul her. | of several popular works, the last and best of which is Zhe Seasons. His 
dramatic gevius. [here is no character on the stage so level or declama- | name is also familiar to wen of science, from his geographical discoveries ; 
tory but that energy must be essential to its efficiency ; and energy, with | but it is as the founder of savings’ banks that his reputation will be perpe- 
constant and minute attention to the business in band, is the grand quality | tual in thisand other lands.— From the Glasgow Chronicle 
of Miss Cushmau's acting. 





A bill is before the French Chambers for regulating the copyright in all 


Lend me Five Shillings, a merry little farce in one act, from the French, | works of art and design: applied to manufactures. 


was brought out on Tharsday in the presence of the Queen and Prince Al- . 

bert, atl aiunaded to i Be ph em oa af ah ceneesnell ae ead oll The restoration of the Portland V ase is now completed ; and managed 
the stage. Mr. Buckstone, the adapter, aud Miss P. Horton, sustein the whim —_ such art that the closest scrutiny, it is said, is scarcely able to detect a 
and humonr of the piece, which depends on the need of the tormer for a loan | °*°™*" 

of five shillings to treat the latter ata ball. As loan-seeking is generally | ==" : . 

beset by difficulties and disappointments, however, this quest has its fu'l GT. GEORGE'S SOCIETY.—The Goth Anniversa 
share of annoyances; and it is not till after plenty of embarrassment and 

fun Las been created that the enamoured pair are suffered to see the curtain 





of the St. George’s Society of 
this city, will be held at the City Hoel on Thursday the 23rd of April. 


Members and their friends wishing tickets for the dinner, will please make early appli- 
cation v either of the undersigned Stewards. 


drop ona happy termination to their temporary distresses H. Brind.... tee eeeeese ese T2 Pearl Street. | G. Loder........... «+ «e097 Crosby Street 
Chas. Lowther..... 402 Washington Street. | M. Mottram ,......ceeeeeeeceeene Pearl Street. 











A Literary Congress of German historians and philologists is, we hear, to | _™3" 2! saat eae ee es : — 
be held at F rankfort in September next. One or two of our friends in Eng- IGH_ SCHOOL OF MONTREAL,—Directors.—The Honourable George 
land bave received invilations. Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr, M’Calloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq, William 
; ‘ Murray, Esq., d J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, <<" Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le 
The Schism in the Jewish Synagogue in London can no more be recon- Ba Fat, Oe. Soxapeell, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier 
. . . ° ’ ’ ig, sq. 
ciled or clearly ex ounded by us than the persecutions in Russia or the Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M.A. 
great breach in Prussia. The Voice of Jacob, which accompanies a note of Cones Duayett Cotege, C wry {tate Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
k : : P : aster—Mr. I. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinbargh.) Writ- 
sent to us, shows that the ¢ hief rabbi, Dr. Alder, has refused to allow the ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras Gliese, St. 
marriage-ceremony to be performed (by the by, itis a very curious and im- | Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
pressive one) between a member of the Western Synagogue and the daugn- ee —— cron . Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte des 
L é s. ; gy Master—/ . Tan. 
ter of a Burton street seceder. , The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
c vr ormer, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
Statue oF Napoceox.—The Baron de Marocheth has been commissioned | FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
to execute au equestrian statue of Bonaparte for the esplanade of the Hotel | Rat PHILOSOPHY Te eye) he ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
des Invalides at Paris, and has exhibited two pasteboard designs of his group. The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
Both are in Roman costume —_ Tony Pace WRITING, ARITHMETIC, ani GEOGRAPHY. 
ne Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for the 
Rovte To axp FROM Inp1A—Government, we are assured, have resolved phe gerne go £6 pee half ary at ly opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
: ‘ - A ° : ays, and the other half upon the Ist of t ebruary. 
on adopting the route via Trieste for their despatches, an Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
: ; = oe : ranch, 20s.,and for the Preparatory, 12s.. per month. 
Horticutturat Sociery, Marc “a 17th.—Dr Lindley exhibited speci- Lessons in DRAWING are viven on ieadepe, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
mens of new potatoes grown in the gardens of the Society and of Lady Rol- a be ae charge = a. ned to bie P 
? oe a s ew -_ ¢ monthly reportof each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 
le, and produced from seis slightly affected with the dise ase. They showed, There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes ar- 
according tw - Doctor, = ~~ the vitality had been assailed the distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 
i would be perpetuated—a fact of immense i ast i shoic 
——. Phe ; A th f len f t a st in the choice of The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
seed. Jn many of the new plants the blight of the hulum and decay of the ; D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
tuber were as obvions as in the old of Jast autumn. In fresh dng roots no} Montreal, September 21. 1844. abist 
vestige of fungus could be detected by the microscope, but in those from the | ma pT Pray 
: ‘ : ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that he 
pee fy f the dies gr og thus shown to be a consequence and not | is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving re fee the Frencn 
g oO 3 sease.— ilove 


LANGuAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 
services. 














Sir G. W. Suaw Lerevasg, M.D., late physician to the British Embassy His terms for private lessons at the residence of one of its members, are as follows : 
at St. Petersburgh, died on the 12th; we deeply lament to add, by his own aaa peas peer ant ot oe 
ee . ° ° x ~ 1 5 
act. He was a gentleman distinguished by honourable principles, and very r9 “ “ Six 20$in advance. 
mach esteemed in the literary and intellectual circle ot society in which ri = ’ 


Prof, E : ‘ four 30 
Frot, Bawards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
he moved. Gardner, Lt. Gov. ; Rev'd Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush 


B ; Rev'd Chas. H. Read, and Ed- 
R ; B sc M S . ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. ‘ P mauiginys 
AILWAY DRIDGE OVER THE ENAI & TRAITS. —The Government have Those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous of taking lessons, will please leave their 
refused to sanction the use of the suspension-bridge of Teltord, for the very lg 'ffice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore f Messrs. Gates and Stedman Ilo 
. A Ss Pet >» Prote ) « r $ ’s N 
good reason that its security, for such a use, was by no means satislactorily ee ee the Professor's rooms, Mi ates ere we arenes Oe oe 
established, or rather, that the opposite was certainly proved. A bridge Jj° 
erfectly flat from one side to the other was thus rendered imperative 
FP = ae oe ; rendered imperative, wud stock ts constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
ae engineer had to set his wits to work to accomplish one of the most diffi- | Double Damascus Barrel Zen ; Principality, each extra fine, tine, and medium points; Cali- 
cult problems yet uuselved in railway history. Mr. R. Stephenson has al- Nat ic (\lustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
ready carried out the use of iron in railway bridges to a greater extent than | ea 


0's Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
} : i j together with an excelient article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
most »\her evgineers, and for this purpose he ia to adopt the favourite ma- | 109 Pen (on illastrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 


SEPH GILLOTT’s STEEL PENS.—Uhe subscriber is constantly receiving 
tresh supplies of every description of the above well known popalar Prns. A large 





terial, and is about to lay acro o Menei Str ( frviga point, admirably suited to light ard rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 

orted t 2 » es the Menai Straits an tron beam 45 ) feet ONG. | of every deser plion—al!l which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
stpported on stone pillars at both ends. The proposal 18 bold; but the | solicited | HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
method proposed for executing it is ingenious. This great irou beam, 450 | ©*NAP4 dealers will 


2! all times find a good assortment for «ale 
‘ Mr 


AMES FOX, Montren 





feet long, is ty be 3) feet deep and 15 wide, with a hollow in the centre, ard —_—_—— 


this boilow is to be so large, that the railway train shall pass along in the |S, J. SYLVESTRIVS STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 
heart or centre of tue beam. ; 


FA 
: WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring { i i c . 
: f rs ‘ oF ! 1 ing tunds for remittance to their 
, “nays beam will simply be laid across the Me- | (rien ts land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay 
BAl Strai 8; one end joining the railway on one side, and the other epd able at sight Sums £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
joining the railway at the other side ; 80 that passengers going along the ; nited King » Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
a . - in ova ‘ or «ale at this OMftice 
line o siunply be whiried through the heart of the beam without a iy per : Bank oF EncLanp notes, BILLs OF Excuance, Foretcn Goin anp StLver of al 
ceptible difference between this and any other part of the line which may | (072): purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the mos! 
é t 7) ‘Te " » ‘g / avourable terme 
hapje ve covered in or arched over. It is, in short. to be an iron tannel Causa 


Ons in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Kurope are made with 
~Ratlway Chronicle. Pe aude in the most liberal terms, 
nearrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Depositve in every State in the Unio 
bought and aol d at the lowest rates 
Stocks ar ther Securities purchased and disposed c 
: at . t i » I don Comm i«sion, by 
tue late ludy; with the | n 8. J. BYLVSATER, 4 Wall 


basg up in the air across ap arm of the sea. 


Lapy Hotrasn’s Witt: Interesting to Litkrature.—We occasion- 
aly bear ins ciety of the bequests in ihe will of 





ne April 4 


————_— 


EAUTIFUL COUNTRY PLACE AND OTHER PROPER 
B 1.—A comfortable and complete Family Count Property for Sele ae ay — 
ed yo ig 3; and would be sold as well with the (whole or part of the) Farnitu 
the Stock. The premises are situate at HASTINGS, on the North River bet 
Yonkers and Dobt’s Ferry, about 20 miles from New York, and have been occu ied. 
the last four years and qreetly improved by the owner, Mr. Charies Edwarde aed 
Dwelling consists ofa full-sized Cottage, with wings, having eleven rooms, besides 
ement, small Greenhouse and Piazza, front and rear. bere is every convenience 
which a family could require, embracing Ice-house, Fowl-house, old and zood Orchar 
and fine Fruit and Flower Garden. There are about 1s acres of Land imme iately ar ae 
the house, and 21 acres of Woodland, which runs to the shore of the Hudson ana b 
an unworked ase Quarry upon ~" by Lawa fronts oe Albany Turnpike Road. Be. 
ce Dwelling-house, there are four Cottages upon e grou i “ 
be given at an time. , sited ee 
unty which is sq 








It is believed that there is nota property of its size in West Chester Co 
beautifully situated. Two boats touch the landing every day. 


2. Also. for Sale, at the same place, a Stone Cottage, fnrnished, and about e acres 
of Land, part in Garden, with fine sprin of water, and which has been occupied ‘by ¢. 
Hessenberg, Esquire, as tenant, tor the last two years. ‘ 


fi Likewise for Sale, Single Lots, at some distance from the first mentioued pro. 
erty. ¥ 
4. And a Piece of Land of about five acres immediately fronting the 
a right from the land office to put outa dock. 
A reasonable part of the purchase moneys, for any of the above properties, might re 
main on bond and mones . 


e 
ly to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 62 Wall-street, to 


North River, with 





: 4 Mesers, 
DUMONT & HOSSACK, Aitctioneers, No. 115 Wall-street, New-York, or ¢ 

LIAM H. SAUNDERS, at Hastings. * ; i oa 

. . 2 

OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 


Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald. 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known Specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution. —Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelo 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ surrounded by a combination ° 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Qj 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious repa. 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, j 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its pority ing and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to avery bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs, 
Rowlan: x Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 

mar 7 tf. 
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OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British ang 
North American Koyal Mail Steam Packet Ships Hibernia and Caledonia wig 
leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Commander, on Friday ist day of May 1846, 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply oD. BRIGHAM, Jr, Agent 
at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 





teas BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

OO Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 

B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the ‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1 herse 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 



















Batarday ..ccccccccccscccccccccecs 11th April | Thursday,.......cccccceceeevccccces 7th May 

Saturday. -o- S0th May | Thursday... ccccccosecccccccccecces 25th June 

Saturday. ..+.ee25th July | Thursday. -- 20th Aug 

BOCMIGRG cc ccccccsescsecsccecessese 2th Sept | Thursday . «+ 8th Oct 

Saturday... ccccccvecsesseccece occ Slt Cet | TRAreday ...ccccee cecccsvccscccces 26th Nov 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

From New York. 

Savas sees dienes Sth May | Saturday......sceceseeeeseeeeeseses 6th June 

-Tth July | Saturday......scecsecceeeees cocmet Aug 

-26th Aug | Tuesday.. -22nd Sept 

Tues ‘ay...... SeaC Ase conneeshonee 30th Oct | Tuesday.......ceeerceee evens -+++17tb Nov 


Fare to Liverp ol per ‘* GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees, 
Fares per “‘ GREA BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 
Py ICHAKD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1846. mi4té 


EW yoras AND LONDON PACKETS,—T> sail on the Ist, 10th, and Mwo 
- every month. E 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 17, June 17, Oct 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “10, 10, « 4. wf Ue CF 

Gladiator, T. Britton, << DU, * 20, * 20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov.7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June l,- Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “* 10, “ 10, “Mm “* @ * @ “© 
Quebec, F. H Retard, “ 2, “« 20, “20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec 7 
Victoria (new), FE. E. Morgan, {Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. If * 17, “ ff * 8 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 40, ‘“ 10, ‘om mm .* . * 

Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “© 20, s¢ 20, ‘© 20)May 7, Sept. 7, Jan? 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April, Aag.t, Bee. He * fF 2 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “ 10, ¢ 10, em * i%..* &% * a 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, “6 20, « §6©20)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced nave 
gators. Great care will be taken jhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lacing are signedthere 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-e 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tbe Proprietors ofthe seve 

tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail- 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th ¢ ery month ; the ships te 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. : 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

7 fork. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 |August 26, Dec. 26, April 2% 
Fivelia, Hacksteff, “6 * 6, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 1, ay | 
Pottinguer, Barsley, “« 3, “* Bas “e 3 “ ._ = »_» - & 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ 26, “ 26, cs 2 a. 8, © M 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “16, “« BM, s 
John RSkiddy,Shiddy, “i, “ &, oe a 26, B 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 36] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jum 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, <“g. «© GH, “ 2) “ 6, “6 6, “ 
Siddons, Cobb, “mm, * ey * 26 i 3S - ~*~ & 
Shenandoah, West Sept. ', Jan. 1, May 1 “« 616, “6 16, i it] 
8S. Whitney, Thompson, ew, * « 11 » co 3, 26 
Yorksbire, Bailey, “« 16, * 16, “« 16 Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘“ 21, “ 2i, “ 23 “ss , 6, by t 
Sheridan, Cornish, “26, “* 26, “ 26 “« i, “« Hi, -_ 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1! “ 616, “ 16, = Mi 
Virginian, Hiern, im «« 2 ¢ -& i -. .* ‘ 2 
Oxford, Rathbone, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Dee. 1, April 1, Aug. H 
Rochester, Britton, “3, °° gi, “ 21 “ 66, “= 6, 4 
Garrick, Trask, ‘ma« & ©“ ae ar | es 4 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1! “ 16, “. 14, * 








These - are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 


perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired ——— ofs —— 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores 0 the 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,.......seesseseees 0. 
bh «6 from * to New Vork,...... LD. 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, o- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
: ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY yay > age 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, ai echester, 
¥ sities  “WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. | 
$30 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. Li Wall street —The 
Company offers the following advantages to the pablic. 

LIVES ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. © menthe 

The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and § ia a secured note at 12 mon 
bearing 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is liable beyond the amount of his premium. is of his 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands © 
creditors. os 

There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing |» 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. f theb 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company § of the amount 0 


script. 
. DIRECTORS. 
Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, | Thomas B. Segur, 
Heory McFarian, Gaillaume Merle, 
Chas. 8S. Macknect, Edward Anthony, 
John A. Underwood, | Wm. M. Simpson, 

| 


Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART M. D. 


(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 


Lewis C. Grover, ie 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, Presice®~ 
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POLITICAL DEPART 
= tion that there would be no delay io the supply of this branch of the mili- 
tary service—always so ably and carefully attended to by the British 


CANADA. 
-esent and former condition in a military point of view. Its invasion, | Gy ernment. ; z , , 
fs ph defence and consequences. If Tam not much mistaken in my estimay of the present British force 
When discussing the subject of a war with England, a vast it and the facilities gous tiie ti ‘oy soreenes oe wae ws Ns gad 
who have never been in Canada, and are totally ignorant of mili- | notion so genera! y prevailing in the Ur that the Canadas can 
persone, talk of our taking possession of that province without any diffi- | be easily conquered,” is wudvabtedly one of those fallacies which we have 
tar’ paar are so ignorant as to declare in a boasting way that with 20 or | fallen into without reflection or calculation. 
cu.) militia Canada could be overrun in a few days. ‘aflated b ‘ ice atacenel h Reet of the t : , Canada i 
ev sir, all persons who talk in this way are not only inflated boasters | great experience, when discussing the subject of the invasion of Canada in 
Now, aif fools, who have never reflected for a single moment on this sub- | the event of a war, he gave it as his opinion that au attempt to invade 
bat pa ith the hope of contributing to put an end to this egregious fol- | Canada with less than 100,000 men—90,000 of whom sbould be regular 
ject. 1018 — lacing nai effects in misleading the credulous and ignorant, | troops, accompanied by a large park of artillery and backed by a command 
ly heer ~ nie your columns to explain and expose the absurdity of all | of the lakes, would prove a failure.—This estimate may appear large to 
ee Pu mer bravado, so disgraceful to those who indulge in it. these who have not considered the subject ; but if ever the experiment is 
. aa i proceed to state what | have to say on this subject, I wish to pre- | tried I prophesy that even this great — will require re-inforcements in 
a tue bigoted and captious among those who may read this article, that three months from the day they make their first move on the Canada side 
oY Can offic cin the late War, ama Native American, and was educated | of the Lakes. . Be ; ‘ } 
we i ay lite, and have had some practice; I have no prepossessions in Phe next subject of enquiry is, what force will the United States require 
ae of the Eaglish: my only motive is to give what information | cau to | to sustain a war with England 2 
Ps “my countrymen to form a correct opinion of the difficulties to be en- | _ If a war be once fairly commenced, the number of men necessary to 
vod at this tims by an invading army in Canada. defend the Atlantic frontier must far exceed that required for the inva- 
re ticat place it may be proper to observe that any calculations made sion of Canada. We are also to remember that all the dixposable force 
| ing the eonquest of Canada, based on the position and condition of the | of Great Britain will be employed, and that the war will have no resem- 
cite shit at the dime of the laat war, would be utterly fallacious now, which | blance to the sluggish movements of 1813. New York, Boston and the 
Pal be jade obvious before { conclude my remarks. Southern coast would all be assailed nearly at the same time in the event 
1, 1312, the population of Upper Cauada was very sparse; the whole | of cur invading Canada ; of this there can be no doubt, for we must sup- 
~ pry wes a Wilderness, occupied with a few exceptions by a rade race | pose the English Commander ignorant of his profession, if he were to 
borers, destitute of all kind of information and means, in short a motley | lose the chance of attacking the cities on the Atlantic coast, which 
whose over cloyed country had vomited forth to desperate adventure’ ; would be so favourably offered by the invasion of Canada: the necessity 
ale waterial fur soldiers, and among them very few who could act as of- | of embracing that opportunity on the part of the British, on the principle 
gous. Since that time over 600,000 immigrants of a far better class, includ- | of diverting and distracting the arrangements of the American armies, 
.  oreat number of retired veteran soldiers, and an unusual proportion of | must be obvious to every military man. 
,, yay officers of the army and navy who have received grants of land In such a case no calculations could be made as tothe mumber of men 
fom ue Goverament, have joined the original inhabitants. The total pop- | thatwould be required for the Northern Army from themiddleor Southern 
non of Cauada West at this time exceeds $00,000. Among the immi- | States; these would be all wanted at home to defend their own frontier. 
vsof the last twelve years were eutire bodies of Scotch under their | | therefore have no doubt that the men to compose the Army for the in- 
; sas those under Sir Allan McNab, officers of old regiments with ser- 
wuts corporals aud priv ites, who have taken up lands in neighborhoods, 
do whom the lands have been given on account of their known loyalty 
gud devotion to thecrows. The predominant population in Canada Westis 
cop sed ot English and Scotch, as that of Canada East is French. 
', 1912, when war was deciared, there were not over 900 troops in Up- 
ud Lower Cauada, exciuding some 409 artillerymen, invalids, stationed 
piebec. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, history records how dis- 
uted our people were in their rush on Upper Canada, which, to the | 
orise of all ended in the surreader of Hall, the defeat at Chrystler’s fields, 
: the capture of our brave fellows at Queenstown, in which action the 
ier lost many of his youthful companions. 
he same false notions, the same contempt of the British, and the same high 
,icipations conuected with thoughts of aconquest of Canada were enter- | 
synod in 1912, a8 are held by thousands at the present day How our 
cory sutfered from this cause iv the late war, those who lived at that time 
w {never forget. To prevent the recurrence of similac misfortunes is the 
‘ Juject of the writer in penning these remarks ; he wishes to awaken 
en vulry, that bis countrymen may be informed in regard to the very great 
changes Which have taken place in the civil and military condition of ‘both 
. Canadas within twenty-five years, and let them form their own opinions 
as ty tue possibility of taking Canada with ‘ 20 or even 50,000 militia by a 
ié math. . é wa 4 sl a 
Letus commence with Canada East, in relation to which I will briefly a ng 2 ‘he safe ty of the ¢ ountry. 
gate that the English government bave been gradually increasing and Ve know then what we are to expect. 
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on Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iliinois, Michigan, and some few from the Western 
part of New York, with small detachments from New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

Canada, then, if invaded at all, will give abundant occupation to the 
States [ have named. ‘The Atlantic States will have their hands full in 
defending their coast, and the Southern States, aided by a portion of the 
levies from the Western S@tes, would find employment in combating the 
block troops that will doubtless be sent in great numbers from the West 
Indies. 

The war with Great Britain, this time, will bear no comparison or pa- 
rallel with any former contest; it must be a greaé and imighty war that 
will occupy exclusively the whole country. 
extensive and imperative, and without favour. 

All our men, without exception, must take an active part and do their 
duty. A strong and rather arbitrary conscription law must take the place 


t 


<2 ¢® & &> 


The conscription must be 


students, firemen, clergymen, schoolmasters or any other profession or 
occupation. No facilities should be given for avoiding the conscription, 
none must be permitted to screen the rich or poor from the performance 
of their duty. 


In a late conversation with a general officer of the United States army of 


; vasion of Canada would be exclusively drawn from the western part of 


of the present feeble militia law; no exceptions can be made in favour of 


Let us not act without taking 


' cipate that the claims of this Province to a just measure of proteation had 
been over-looked. 

In these and the various other subjects affecting the prosperity of Canada, 
which may occupy you, | offer my hearty co-operation; and I earnestly 
trust, that under the direction of an all-wise Providence, we shall be 
enabled to pursue a course calculated to promote the best interests, and to 
foster the rising growth of this rapidly advancing colony. 


CORN TRADE—SIR ROBERT PEEL'S NEW SYSTEM. 
Copy of a despatch from the Colonial Office to the Governor General 

Earl Cathcart, 

Downine Sr., 3rd March, 1846. 

My Lord,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Dispa'ch of the 
28ih of January, No, 7, relating to the expected changes in the British 
Corn Law, deprecating such changes generally in the interesis of Canada 
and at the same time urging that it there be a determination on the part of 
Parliament to adopt then, it is mach to be desired that they should not 
take immediate effect, 
‘The interests ot Canada have occupied the place to which they are 
justly entitled in the deliberations of Her Majesty’s Government upon this 
important subject, and upon others which are akin to it. At the sawe time, 
[ need hardly point out to your Lordship, Mat there are matiers in which 
considerations immediately connected with the supply of fod for the people 
of this country, and with the employment of its population, must be para- 
mount, 
Both in respect to corn, and in respect to timber, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have determined to propose, and to use whatever influence they may 
possess lor the purpose of carrying through Parliament the proposal that 
the alterations about to be made, should be gradual; and among the mo- 
tives which have led them to this determination, has been the beliet that 
this delay would be accepltabie, and would also be advantageous to the 
people ot Canada. 
In order to supply you with some further evidence of their desire to con- 
sult Colonial wishes and interests in discharging their public duties, I have 
to direct your atteation to a Schedule, hereto annexed, which exhibits the 
duties now chargeable upon articles of agriculiural produce, when imported 
from the British dominions abroad, and the chang s it is intended to make 
in favour of the Colonial trade, by the immediate abolition or reduction of 
those duties. 
I irust that Canada may largely avail herself of the advantages which 
are thus (for I venture to anticipate the favourable judgment of Parliament 
upon these propusiuons about io be submiited to it on the part of the 
Crown,) about to be placed within her reach. ‘The desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government is, that the trade of Canada may, in all respects, approach as 
nearly to perfect [reedom as the dispositions of its inhabiants, and the exi- 
gencies of the Public Revenue there may permit; and in evidence ot that 
desire | may advert to my Dispatch, No. 19, of the 3rd of February, re- 
lating to the Provincial duty on the importation of wheat, and way again 
apprise you that itis not the intention otf Her Majesty s Government to 
check any disposition which Canada may manilest, should such be the case, 
for the repeal of that duty, by the intervention of the Pre, ogative. 

Further, with regard to corn, | have much satisfaction in reflecting that 
if Canada will have to enter into competition with the Western States of 
America and engage in this rivalry, when no longer covered by any protec- 
tive duty, at least she will not be called to make the effort without some 
advantages on her side. Among them I reckon light taxation, the assist- 


The great stake, the imminent peril require every heart | ance she has received from Brutish credit and funds in the construction 
and hand firmly united in one great, noble and bold effort to sustain the 


and improvements of her internal communicatious, her more regular and 
steady course of trade with this country ; her low tariff, so favourable to 
importation, and, on that account, so powerfully tending to encourage 


nethening the fortilications of Quebec for twenty-five years, and are still at | °Y°TY precaution, nor do anything hastily or without previous mature | her reciprocal commerce outwards; some advantage on the point of proxi- 
gtrrengih 8 } . { 


work, although the ablest eugineers have long since declared that this tort- consideration. M 
ress caunot be taken except by starving out the garrison. I visited it in — 
company with the present Secretary of the Navy some years ago, and even | = QPENING OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 
ie and other Americans present entertained a similar opinion. The M a 
fortitications at Trois Rivieres and at all the important points on the Si. Law- ontreal, March 20th. 
rence have been carelully eularged and perfected, aud nothing has been 
omitted that science or mouey could effect, so determined has the govern- | {oljowing 
ment been to secure thiscoluny in the event of war. : 
Americans are well acquainted with the fact that the fortifications around 


SPEECH. 


Montreal are occupied by two regiments, which force, in case of war, would | HONORABLE GENTLEMEN OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, AND GENTLEMEN OF 


e increased to 10 009 meu with arrangements for concentrating 25.000 
jilitia and seamen it necded, in six days. The facilities afforded by the 
new roads and steamers brought into use since 1812, will render this concen- 
tration a ma ter of great ease 2 . 
iepartments, the English government have united the civil and military mented departure of the late Governor General 


THR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Bat | ama commanded a 


power in Gen. Lord Cathcart, celebrated as a martinet in the British army. | the same time to make known to you that the Queen has been graciously 


The duty of opening this session of Parliament has necessarily devolved 
To ensure prompt action in all the military upon me as administrator of the Goverament, in consequence of the la- | as it is constructed at less expense, and is, I must assume, navigated with 


mity, as compared with the most Westerly States of the Union, which 
are also her most formidable rivals in cheapness of production ; and lastly, 
the means of carriage, without trans-shipment by the St. Lawrence, 
which cannot be had by the Erie Canal. She will likewise have this in 
her favour, that her corn trade will have become a settled one of some 


Lieutenant General Earl Cathcart opened the present session with the standing, with all its arrangements made and in full operation, while any 


regular commerce in that article with the United States must be a new 
creation and must go through the processes attending its self-adjustment 
to processes as yet untried. 

And if this be true that New York offers some advantages as compared 
with Montreal, particularly in regard to the rates of insurance, on the 
other hand | consider that the shipping of British North America has 
many advantages over the United States in the competition for freights, 


{| equal vigour and equal efficiency. 
it is beyond doubt that Canada has felt a very invigorating influence 


Tue most Wuportaut poiuts ta all Canada inthe event of a war with the pleased permanently to designate me as her Majesty’s future representa- | from the augmented facility of access to the British market which she 


United States, are from South Point West of Kingston on the banks of the | "Ve ' this province 
St. Lawrence to the Bay below Prescott; all the assailable positions on this 


has enjoyed since the Act of 1843, and that it has perceptibly stimulated 


In announcing to you the fact uf my having thus become the successor | the extension of her Agriculture, But the average prices of wheat during 


part of the froutier have been carefully fortified. In 1812 these positions | of Lord Metcalte, you will, I teel assured, concur with ime in the expres- | the years 1843, 1844, and 1845, have been only 503 10d, 51s 3d, and 


snd Prescot, can now defy auy aitempt of militia. None other than a re- 


were not defeated by anything deserving the name of a fortification. South | sion of sincere regret, at the painful cause which has removed this dis- | 50s 1d, respectively, Not presuming to anticipate, within any very close 
Point, Kingston, Ganauoqua at the foot of the thousand isles, Brockville | tinguished Nobleman froma station, the duties of which he discharged | limi's, what are likely to be the ruling prices of this grain, after a perfect 
with a zal and ability that on every occasion won for him the highest aps | freedom of trade shall have been established, I yet venture to think that 


gular and experienced force supported by a great naval armament can suc- | probation of his Sovereign, and the respect and gratitude of the people | the must competent persons are not generally of opinion that they will ex- 


ceed in makiug a desceutin this vicinity. _ All these places have been gradu- | over whom he presided as Her Representative. 
aly fortified for twenty years. Besides the massive fortifications erected 


hibit any deduction which shall place them greatly below the rates I have 


The several addresses to the Qaeen which were adopted during the last | just cited ; and, as I trust we may look forward to some diminution in the 


at Kingston, a circamvailation forming a semicircle in the rear of that town | Session of the Legislature, had been laid at the foot of the Throne.  {t will | cost of conveyance between the place of growth and grinding and Mon- 


uan elevativu extending three miles from South Point to the head of | be my pleasing duly to announce to you her M.jesty’s gracious replies. 
Kingston Bay is studded witu martello towers, on each of which are qd cut 
mouuted from three to tour pieces of heavy ordnavce, which notonly pro- | the conditivu of the Militia Law. but the unsetiled stare of the nego 


tect Kingston on the laud side, bat could sweep the St. Lawrence in the | tiatiuns which have been for some time past carried on between the Im- 


event of the approach of a naval armament. 


any naval force that could app:oach toward Kingston. ‘The extent of these 


New York 





treal, I cannot participate in the apprehensions of those who conceive 


I should under any circumstances have directed your early attention to| that measures now under consideration will involve ruin, or anything ap- 


- | proaching to it, to the trade in Canadian corn and flour. 
I trust, therefore, that the agricultural population of Canada will look 


perial government and that of the United States of Awerica, renders it m- | forward, without fear, to a change, of which it is probable that the effects 
Point Henry and Point Fiederick, defenceless in the war of 1813, are perative upon me to press more immediately on your consideration the ne- 


now tortufied on the most serentific principles, and can command or control | cessity of a reorganization of this arm of the public detence. I feel the 


will be far less violent either for good or for the partial evils which may 
accempany such good, than many, prompted either by ther hopes or fears, 


most unbounded confidence that the loyalty and patriotism of every class of | have been forward to anticipate. 
fortillvations exceeds any of the forts at the entrance of the Narrows below | her Majesty’s subjects in Canada will be conspicuous, as they have been 


I now pass to the question of timber, which is of great moment with refer- 


heretofore, should occasion ca}! for their servives to aid in the protection of| ence to the trade of Canada, although it has not the same interest as the 


Having now noticed some of the fortifications, which have been erected | their country; but a well digested and uniform system is indispensable to | subject of corn for the mass of the population. 


at au enormous expense, during the last twenty years, to prevent avy in- | giving a fitung direction to the most zealous efforts, Atthesametime I lee 


|| Ihave much satisfaction in drawing your lordship’s attention to the fact, 


ai rom the United States in the event of war, I propose next to inquire | warranted in assuring vou, that while our gracious Sovereign will ever| that the Colonial Timber Trade prospers under the operation of those 
what number of men and what kin{ of soldiersthe British have at com- | rely on the free and loyal attachment of her Canadian people for the de- | changes in the Law which were enacted in 1842, and which had taken full 
mand to man these furmidaole fortifications. Jt will be time evough when | fence of this Province and the main‘enauce of Briiish connection, her Ma-| effect before the end of 1843. I subjoin a statement of the number of 
We have examined the defen es, to estimate the extent and qualily of the} jesty will be prepared, as her predecessors have always been, to provide | loads of timber brought to England from the Colonies in each of the last ten 
Awnerican force requisite ty» overcome the obstacles, preparatory to an at- | with promptiiude and energy, corresponding with the power and resources | years, and of the number of loads of deals brought hither in each of the 


tempt t 


pt to force the British lines, 


: of the empire, tor the security of her North American dominions, 
Waile on this branch ot my subject I would first remind the reader, that 


ze with Napoleon ana his allies, wnich included nearly all the continent of | trust to vour wisdom to make such a provisiun as will enable her Majesty 
Surope; that her armies were distributed all round the world and an im- | to give effect to your wishes, by recommending to the Imperial Parliamenu 
tense lurce in Spain, Gibraltar, West and East Indies, Africa, Portugal | the requisiie changes in the Act of re-union. 

Eat rape ey that her navy had to blocaade all the priocipal rivers Of | Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 
stop?) that io addition she was compelled to keep fleets in the East Indies, 
i the Medierranean, and Balie Seas and Pacific Ocean; and at no period 
__ Jt History had she as few men to spare for the American War as ai that 
sy “ Kableera, It will not escape the observation of the reflecting reader, 
al the present siti yy P : " j 

by her in 18) . Tee inte dataset oe rigs pay ben ce public improvements andertaken with the sanction of Parliament, will form 
has be er pgs scp ee wing f ubject for your deliberation 

‘as been strengthened within a few years by the addition of over one hun- —s y ‘ 


4 


red 


‘and thirty armed steamers. 











will be likewise submitted to your early consideration. 


regular 





ace 


. 3 ; equire. 
00 our Coast and lakes: the amount must necessarily be great, and, — 


Sut of all proportion greater than she could have sent in 1812 or 1813 | Honourable Gentlemen, and 
‘he Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, 


Ww Pre Sent enquir, is, what force can she now command in Canada? 
al 18 (he nature and composi ion of that force, and what facilitics does Since your last meeting, the ancient city of Quebec has been subjected ti 
unexainpled calamity in the successive fires which laid waste its buildings 


ae ssess Ol puting it in active preparation. 
Preseat the military force in Canada consists of six regiments of regu- 


‘ilantry, which with the artillery, sappers, miners, cavalry, aud 1000 | predecessor, which will be sent down for your approval 
ack infant . " 2 








The financial accounts of the province for the pas* year will be imme- 
diately laid before you. The estimates for the service of the current year 


The necessity of providing for the prosecutiva and completion of the 
It atfords me pleasure, to be able to inform you that the Revenue of the 
nler these circumstances. inthe event of war, how many brigades of past year has not fallen short of the expectations which were entertained 


tr . its amount rt yillingness to m: ; ision fe 
roups she may be able to sendto America, I cannot venture to se sage or shy pp ee Gece of ie neti mm for 
» Much less how many of her 44,000 seamen she may be prepared tu A omens _ = = people may 


Measures, rendered indispensable by the exigency, were adopted by my 


last ten years, during which period alone their mode of computation has 


The subject of the Civil List, which was brought under your consi- | been pursued, so far as relates to this branch of the wood trade. 
when the war of 1912 took place, England was engaged in a terrible strug- { deration by my predecessor, will doubtless engage your attention, when | 


‘rhe increased facilities of internal transit in this country, independertly 
of the very great temporary demand, connected with the construction of 
t| the Railways that are to effect this great improvement, promise a consider 
able and permanent extension of the market fur Foreign wood—an extension 
likely to be accelerated unless it be as to Scotland, by the progressive dimi- 
nution of the home growth of timber through the United Kingdom. 

The description of wood supplied by the British North American Colo- 
nies—the yellow pine—is not to be regarded as competing with the wood 
of the Baltic, but rather as available for different though concurrent uses. 

For example, the increase of Baltic timber, tending to encourage tbe 
construction of new buildings by supplying the best materials for particular 
portions of them. has an effect, not in limiting, but in extending the demand 
for Cauadian timber, as furnishing the cheapest. and most convenient mate- 
rial for other portions, namely, the inward fittings of the very same fabrics. 

Her Mayesty’s Goverament are not, mdeed, prepared to assert that the 
question ot relation bet weeu the daty on Foreign timber and the Coloniai wood 
trade ought to be adjusted with reference to this consideration alone, and 
you will perceive that they propose to retain a duty of 153 per load upon 
Foreign timoer, which, | apprehend, may be considered as, upon the ave- 
, | rage, nearly covering the diflerence between freights from the Baltic and 
those from British North America to the Uuited Kingdom. 

Not only are they free from the appreheusion that the proposed remission 
of 10s per load on Foreign timber, and 12s oa Foreign deals, will cause a 


1 














mare ry, amount in all to 10.000 men. The population of East aud The sympathy and benevolence of different portions uf the British Empire contraction of the trade from British North Amesica, but they are sanguine 
Sy Matte tslittle over 1,300 000, which would give 130,000 men for | were roused into active exercise, by the knowledge of the severe infliction | in the anticipation that that trade will continue, notwithstanding the pro- 

tieaty this foree now can be made much more efficient, in the pro- | with which it had pleased Divine Provideuce to permit the citizens of | posed change, to extend itself. : aa oa : 
_ 8 OF bve tu one, than they were in 1813, from the circamstance of | Quebec to be visited, and we have the strongest reasons for appreciating The reduction of the duty on Colonial timber and deals to a nominal 
y) Srament beiag enabled promptly to place them under the command | the noble generosity which has been exlivited, and which bas proved how | amvant, which (ook place in 1842, involved the sacrifice of a considerable 
ey be id experiencea officers of the regular army, who are now liv ing on | traly the inhabitants of Canada are felt by the people of Great Britain to be | revenue, and that sac rifice may, L trust, have tended, aud may still serve to 
pay in all parts of Canada, and tne additional advantage of having | brethren and fellow s ibjects of the same uighty vation. [t will be for | convince the inhabitants of Canada that it bas been the earnest desire of her 
: nied f i's Ww supply non-commissioned officers to the | your wisdom to consider what farther measures will be proper to adopt for | Majesty, tn affording reliet to her people at hoine by the changes effected 
tA t sregiments. The Arsenals in Canada have | the restoration of what has been thus destroyed | in the commercial laws of the empire, to obviate as iar a3 possible the In- 
‘ “ ire in the garrisons of Quebec and Montresl | Cie last intelligence from the Mother Couutry indicates a most important | convenience, ant Loe xtend the benefi:s, which those changes might tend to 

q caisson wagons, travelling forges and al! kinds ichaunge iv the commercial policy of th E.npire | had previously taken | proda for other portions of her subjects, — 
; ry equipments down to tourniquets, s fh ient Jvccasicn to press upon Her Mojesty’s Goverument a dus cousideration of Piis wwtry has taken upon itself the severe task of reforming al our 
a these articles can be so rapidiy procured from | the effect that any contemplated alteration might have on the interests of | commercial 8ysiem, In opposition to what appears lo be the prevailing dis- 
: a 1 them piled up in huge masses, that is net} Canada. But autil we have atuller exposition of the pr ted scheme, | porition amoung other nations, and to bear testimuny to the world, aud to 

ria! to know th x te t | 


ut of the amount on hand; there is no ques- | which a few days will probab!y bring w us, it ild be premature to anti 


.| pat in activa the powerful influence of example, in favour of sound princt 
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Che Albion. ) 





les of wade. Her Majesty’s Government trust that the seasons — yee 
ish Legislature in this respect may be seconded, = — ex eneee, Oe 
the example rendered yet more Impressive, not + y y on ee <0 
but by the approval and the active co-operation of the Legis 
inhabitants of the Colonies. Lhave, &c., 
(Signed) 
———_— 


MR. READE’S DISMISSAL IN NEW BRUNSWICh. 


7" + r Albion. 
T'o the Editor of the « . 4 
Sir:—The cause assigned by Lord Stanley for Mr. Reade’s dismissal, 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


mentioned in your impression of the week, be'ore last must create some- 
thing more than surprise ; while your remarks are praiseworthy aud such as 
become a British editor. 

I do not believe his lordship would have started the point of what is idly 
called “settled inhabitant ;’ for a man who is an inhabitant must be *set- 
tled,” (it applies, now, in another sense to poor Mr. Reade!) The term 
arose with Lord Glenelg; but the latter nobleman, no doubt, merely desired 
to carry out the feeling of the colony and check the wanderer from holding 


. 
April 4 
was granted to the British by the treaty of peace; but, on finding that the | northern in the Lake of tue Woods, aud closing bo it f i — 
line would not strike the river, the struggle begax between the two coun- | it was the obvious intention of the Ministers who pegntieted the ollows that 
triee--on the part of the British to deflect the line, to tarn it down south- | of their respective Governments, that the United States should meaty, and 
west, and thus get to the river, and with this arrival upon that stream come | the territory lying between the Lakes and the Mississippi, soutt orm a 
to the enjoyment of its navigation. The struggle on the part of the United | rallel of the 49th degree of north latitude. This is confirmed b che te pe 
States was to prevent this consequence—to close the line without yielding ) which are attends ursued by the treaty, since they are erichodt SOUT Seg 
the navigation ; and this contest had continued twenty years, when a treaty | which had been established between Great Britain and France j {eo 
was signed iv Londen to terminate this contest. It was in the year 1303, | treaties. By running due wesi from the northwestern poiut of the L ormer 
Mr. Jetterson being President, and Mr. Rufus King Minister in London; tor, | the Woods to the Mississippi, it inust have been iucluded, pt hen ty “ 
in those days, Ministers were not so rapidly changed upon a change of Ad- | lights before them, to take the parallel of the 49th degree of latitude %0 the 
ministration as has sometimes since occurred. tablished under the treaty of Utrecht; and, pursuing thence the c — 

The fifth article of the treaty then signed deflected the line so as to reach | the Mississippi to the 31st degree of latitude, the whole extent of co od 
the Mississippi on the shortest course ; and this was done in conformity to | tern boundary of the United States, the boundary wiich had been oe oq 
instructions from the Government of the United States. This treaty was 


ed by the treaty of 1783, was actually adopted. This conclusion j lish. 
signed in the spring of 1803; and it so happened that about the same time— on 18 further 


th there, 


supported by the liberal spirit which terminated the war of our revolution - 
namely, twelve days before the signature of the treaty in London—the trea. | it having been manifestly the intention of the parties to heal, as far as could 
ty, without the knowledge of Mr. King, for the sale of Louisiana to the | be done, the wounds which had been inflicted. Nor is it esse 


United States, was signed. The two treaties arrived in the United States to- 
gether, and Mr. Jetterson immediately saw the advantage which the Louis- 
lana treaty gave him of cutting off forever the British, both from the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi and from the whole valley of that river. The most 
accomplished diplomatist in America—perhaps equal to any in Europe—be 


ntially weak. 


ened by the circumstance that the Mississippi is called for by the Western 


course from the Lake of the Woods, or that its navigation is gti 

is navige 8 stipulated ; 
favour of both Powers. Westward of the Missiesppi, to the pao on 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude, Great Britain held there no ter a 











office before he had, through an apprenticeship of time, kuown the handi- 


craft of colonial business and affairs. 


Tuere is no stain npon Mr. Reade 
situations,” to use Lord Stanley’s own words, and which carry with them 
the fact of residency; and, asa subject, le is amenable to laws and hable 


| 
to duties and burthens. | 


Residency and inbabitancy are sometimes considered synonymous; but 
there is a distioction. A man muy have become a resident and yet intend 
to be so only fora period; but an inhabitant is one who is taxed and called 
upon equally with one to the manor born. Lord Stanley gives to the 
gentleman who has been turned out without a fault, the benefit of the term 
inhabitant. Now, there never was any classification of inhabitants, except 
into those who are qualified by integrity and talent, and such as are set aside 
from weakness or baseness. 

Let merecur to the word resident. In the State of New York, an 
act was passed to abolish innprisonment for debt ; but it was only to apply 


to residents. This term required a definition, and the Judges construed 


it into a thirty-days’ residence, coupled with circumstances that would 


show a fixed det: rmination to retnain—and this was to be gathered from 


Ile lias filled ‘* highly confidential | 


- ‘ ritory - 
that river was her western boundary. In running west, and ceding 


’ 
ee Mi: : ? 4 : : : ne the ter. 
saw at once that the acquisition of Louisiana put usin the shoes of the French j ritory to the river, it was impossible not io call for it; aud 


eae : : : . > . : : A : de » OD the supposi. 
in all their treaties applicable to tha! province ; that it especially made us a | fon that it took its source within the lisits of the Hudsoa B ay Company 
party to tue treaty of Utecnt; gave us the benefit of the line 49, established | it was natural thatit should stipulate the free navigation of the river; lone y) 
under that treaty; and he immediately determined to recommend to the | 80 doing, it is presumed that her Government reapected more a Foadoe 
Senate the rejection of the fifth article of the treaty signed at London, and ; 5euse of what it might be supposed to owe to the interest of that company. 

| torely afterwards on the Utrecht treaty as a matter of right vo force the Brit | than any strong motive of policy, founded on the interests of Canada an 2; 
ish out of the valley of the Mississippi. : 


The Senate concurred with him. 
They rejected the fifth article of the treaty ; and then the double duty pre- 
sented itself to be performed at London. 

The rejection of the article of the treaty was to be justified; the treaty 
of Utrecht was to be pleaded against the British, to put an end to their darling 
desire to obtain the navigation of the Mississippi. The first was a delicate 
duty. The none-ratification of a treaty, concluded under instructions, 
except fur good cause, is, by the law of nations, an injury to the adverse 
Power, implying a breach of faith, but little short of the enormity of viola- 
ting the same treaty after its ratification. ‘To show this cause—to justify 1c 
ourselves for a seeming breach of faith—was the immediate care of Mr. | allel, belonged to the United States; aud that which lay to the west of the 
Jefferson; and immediately after the Senate had acted upon the two trea- Mississippi to Spain. It being, however, understood, by more recent 
ties, namely, on the 14th of Febraary, 1804, Mr. Madison, Secretary of | Coveries or observations that the 
| State, wrote to Mr. Monroe (Mr King baving asked leave to return when 
{he had concluded his treaty) to bring this delicate business before the 
| British Government, and satisty them at once upon the point of non-ratifica- 

tion of the fifth article. Tbe treaty of Utrecht furnished the justification, 
{and Mr. Monroe was instructed to urge it accordingly. 


other possessions in that quarter. As Great Britain ceded atthe same tj 
the Floridas to Spain, the navigation of the Mississippi by her subjects, if ; 
took place, being under a foreign jurisdiction, could not tail to draw from 
her own territories the resources which properly belonged to them and 
therefore could not be viewed in the light of a national advautage. | 

“‘ After the treaty of 1783, and at the same time the convention in con 
templation was entered into, the state of things was as is above stated, Th : 
territory which Great Britain held west of the Lake of the Woo na 
bounded south by the forty-ninth degree of north latitude: that which | 
between the Lake of the Woods and the Mississippi, southward of that Pon 


me 


ds, was 











: Sia ey dis- 
source of the Mississppi did not ex-end ao 


high north as had been supposed ; and Great Britsin having shown a desire 
tu have the boundary of the Uniled States modified im eich manner as ty 
strike that river, an article to that effect was inserted in the late convention - 
but, in so doing, it was not the intention of the American Minister or of the 
British Minister to do more than simply to define the American boundary 














‘ ; : Mr. B. said this extraordinary statement brouglit him to the production of It was not contemplated by either of them that America should couvey to 
such facts as, the taking of a house, sending for a family, &c In the ! his authorities. He would now have recourse to the langnage of others, Great Britain any right to the territory lying westward of that line, since 
English law, the term ‘* res! lent’ is seldom found, save in cases applica- aud would read a paragraph from the first letter of Mr. Madison to Mr, | 20t a foot of it belonged to her ; it wus intended to leave it to Great Britain 
ate clavevmen, and wh ‘tured property comes in question In | Monroe on this subject: to settle the point as to such territory, or such portion of it as she might 
ble to clergymen, by ‘ = ; | “(ft the fifth article be expunged, the north boundary of Louisiana will, as | ¥@0t, with Spain, or rather with France, to whou it then belonged. “4, 
the latter case, the domicil is rationally tested ; and it will not be amiss | j, reasonable, remain the same in the hands of the United States aa it mins this period, however, certain measures respecting the Mississippi, end 
if I give here the spirit of some English cases, as neatly laid down by | in the hands of France, and may be adjusted and established according to | Movements in that, quarter took place, which seemed tu menace the great 
Chancellor kent :— ' the principles aud authorities which in that case would have been appli- | ™terests of America that were dependant on that river. These excited our 
“Tt bas been a question admitting of much discussion and difficulty, aris- leable. There is reason to believe that the boundary betweeu Louisiana ant 


ing from the complit ated character of commercial speculations, what state 
of facts constilutes a residence so as to change or fix the commercial cha- 
racter of the party. The animus manen MN appears to have been the point 
to be settled. The presumption arising trom actual residence in any place, 
is, that the pally is there animo man ni, and it lies upon him to remove the 
presumption, if it should be requisite for his safety. If the intention to es- 
tablish a permanent residence be ascertained, the recency of the establish- 
ment though it may have been fora d iy only, is immaterial. If there be 
no such intention, and the residence be invuluntary or constrained, then a 
residence, however long, doca not chauge the original character of the 
party, or give hima new and hostile one. But the circumstances requisite 
to establish the domicil are flex ble, and easily accommodated to the real 
truth and equity of the case. Thus, 
constitute domicil in the case ot 
his original character, than it does to impress the national character on a 
stranger. The quo animo 1s, im eae h case the real subject of inquiry ; aud 
when the residence exists ir ely, with out force or restraint, it is usually 
held to be complete, whether it be an actual, or only an implied residence ” 


it requires fewer circumstances to 
uative snbyject, 





who returns to re-assume 


I do not see how Lord Stanley can build up a fence with such scantling 


as ‘settled inhabitant.” it wouid not stand at any height. If his Lordship 
>in Lreland, we might fancy that Mr. Reade 
was whisperiag over the potatoes—for we will not insult Ins Lordship by 
“ Your 


Lordship has been emp] ve d, as you say I have been, "3 highly confiden- 


were to be appointed tu an offi 


supposing that O'Connell was coarsely roaring it across a bog: 


tial situations, but cannot think that you can,’ (i am quoting your 
Lordship’s own words) ‘come uncer the 
tant!’” 

Sir, this‘excuse, for reason it is not, fur dismissing @ natural born subject — 
a man without a seeming fanlt—is outrageous. The British dominions are 
large; but the British shield has a protective circumference as broad. The 
very glory of Britain is the equality of talent. 

A new comer in a colony would never expect office. Hia own honesty of 
purpose would suggest probation ; but, born with British rights and neces. 
sitated to carry British burthens, why not, if he have talent and probity, 
be set to work upon British ground? He will prove himself worthy of his 
hire. Possibly, his talent may lie in one direction—as all great talent 
does ; and in New Brunswick there is a present chance in which he night 
benefit his country as well as bimself. But no: such ability must starve in 
acolony, although it might, in England, have gained for its possessor an- 
other Barony of Stanley ! 

Mr. Editor: Lama stranger to Mr. Reade; but I say, let a proclamation 
sound through Canada, New Brunswick, the Indies, Australia, that none but 
‘« gettled inhabitants” shall hold any appointments or fill any office ! and my 
life upon it the spirit of British Freedom will be heard through parliament 
in tones not to be forgotten where Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights 
were conceived, and perfected, and still are cherished, 
and esteem. 

New York, March, L@4u. 


Yours, with respect 


C. E. 


denomination of a setiled inhabi- | 


sensibility, acule aud universal, of which, in an equal degree, ber histor 

furnishes few examples. They led to a discussion, which terminated in 4 
treaty with France, by which that Power ceded to the United States the 
whole of Louisiana as she bad received it of Spain. ‘This treaty took place 
on the 30th of April, 1803, twelve days ouly before the convention between 
Great Britain and the United States was signed, aud some days before the 
adoption of such a tweaty was known to the Plenipotentiaries who hegotiated 
and signed the convention, 

* Under such circumstances, it is impossible that any right which the 
United States derived under that treaty could be conveyed by this conven. 
tion to Great Britain, or that the Ministers who formed the convention 
could have contemplated such an effect by it. Thus the stipulation whieh 
is contained in the fifth article of the convention has become, by the ces 
sion made by the treaty, perfectly nugatory; for, as Great Britain holds 
no territory southward of the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, and the 
United States the whole of it, the line proposed by that article would run 
through a country which now belongs exclusively to the latter.’ 

This reasoning (said Mr. B.) was conclusive, and in the course of the 
negotiations which tollowed both parties actually proposed articles, adopt 
ing the Utrecht line from the Lake of the Woods, with a proviso against 
its application to the country west of the Rocky Mountains. In adopting 
the line both articles were identical: the provisoes were the same; the 
only difference was in the modification of the extent of the line. Her 
they are: 


the British territories orth of it was actually fixed by commissioners 
appointed under the treaty of Utrecht, and that this boundary was to ran 
| trom the Lake of the Woods westwardly in latitude 49 degrees; in which 
case the filth article would be nugatory, as the line from the Lake of the 
Woods to (he nearest source of the Mississippi, would run throngh territory 
which, on both sides of the line, would belong to the United States. An- 
vexed is a paper stating the authority on which the decisisn of the commis- 
sioners under the treaty of Utrecht rests, atid the reasoning opposed to the 
construction, making the 49th degree of latitude the northern boundary of 
Louisiana, with marginal notes in sapport of the construction. 


This paper 
will put yea more readily into possession of the subject, as it may enter into 
your discussion with the British Guvernment. But you wiil perceive the 
necessity of recurring to the proceedings of the commissioners, as the source 
of authentic iuformation. These are not within our reach here, and it must, 
consequently, be left to your own researches and judgment to determine the 
proper use to be made of them.” 

Mr. B. remarked upon the language of this extract. Tue fact of the com- 
missaries having acted was assumed for certuin: the precise terms of their 
act, and the construction of those terms, was not exactly kuown: and Mr. 
Mouroe was directed to examine the proceedings of the commissaries in 
London—to ascertain the particulars—and to act according to his judgment. 


Mr. Monroe did so, and found not the least difficulty on either branch of 
} his duty. 


The justification tor the non-ratification of the boundary clause 
seems to have been admitted without a word; nor did the other branch of 
the subject encounter the least difliculty. The Utreeht treaty carried all 
| through. But let Mr. Mouroe speak for himself. In his letter to Mr. 
| .3 : ° 2 

Madison, ot September 8, 1304, he says: 


Article five, as proposed by the Amertwcan Commission: rs, 

‘It is agreed that a line drawn due north or south (as the case may re 
quire) from the most northwestern part of the Lake of the Woods, until 
P : a orsec » forty-ninth parallel of north lati >, and from the 
We then proceed to examine the convention raspecting the boundaries it sh \l intersect the forty-ninth para lel of north latitude, a id from the 
‘ . : h i a a 5 ; . | point of such intersection due west along and with the said paratlel, shall 
; in the light in which the ratification by the President presented it. On this be the dividing line between his Majesty’s territories a f th ft 

: : . ‘ ° 2 3 > 4 =e s Maje: ; orritc "gS d se the 
| subject, also, I omitted nothing which the documents in my possession 4 e alividing Jest) ne 108e 0 




















enabled me to say; in aid of which I thought it advisable, a few days after- | ; oe meget _ m oe was Nae a ys bog ’ oe oe said Line » 
wards, to send to his lordship a note explanatory of the motives which and ae wien = gana a Area ! ela . : ee boundary oe 
| indaced the President and Senate to decline ratifying the filth article. As Majesty 8 SOFESSREORy a i the = hern Ler ary of the said territories: 
the affair had become by that circumstance in some ‘degree a delicate one, | the United States: Provided, . - ri ung in the present article shall re 
| and it was in its nature intricate, I thouglit it improper to let the explanation construed to extend to the a Ww sth oast of Americ a, or to the territo- 
which I had giveu rest on the memory of a single individual. By commit- ries belonging to or — - ither party on the continent of America 
ting it to a paper, it might be better naderstood by Lord Harrowby, and by to the westward of the Stony Mountains. 
the Cabinet, to whom be will doubtless submit it.” 








‘ Article five, as the British Commissioners would agree to make i 





In this exiract (resamed Mr. B ) Mr. Monroe shows that he held a con- 
versation with Lord Harcowby, the British Secretary of State, and used the 
Utrecht treaty tor both the purposes for which he had been instructed to 
use it, and with perfect success. He also shows that, unwilling to leave 
such an important matter to the memory of an individual, he drew up the 
substance of his conversation in writing, and delivered it to Lord Harrow: 
by, that he might lay it betore the Cabinei. The production of this paper, 
then, is the next link in the chain of the evidence to be jaid betore the Sen- 
ate ; and here it is: 

Paper respecting the boundary of the United Slates, delivered to Lord 
Harrowby, September 5, 1804. 

By the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, it is agreed that France 
shall restore 10 Great Britain the bay and straits ot Hudson, together with 
all lands, seas, seacoasts, rivers, and places situate in the said bay and 
straits which belong thereunto,’ &¢, It is also agreed ‘that commissaries 
shall be torthwith appointed by each Power to determine, within a year 
the limits between the said bay of Eludson and the vlaces appertaining © 


*It is agreed that a line drawn due north or south as the case may re- 


| quire) from the most northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, until 
| it shall intersect the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, and from the 
point of such intersection due west, along and with the said parallel, shal! 
be the dividing line between his Majesty’s territories and those of the 
Wnited States to the westward of the said lake, as far as their respective 
| territories extend in that quarter; and that the said line shall, to that ex- 
| tent, form the southern nounpary of his Majesty's said territories, and the 
northern boundary of the said territories of the United States: Provided, 
That nothing in the present article shall be construed to extend to the 
| northwest coast of America, or to the territories belonging to or claimed 
by either party on the continent of America, to the westward of the Stony 
Mountains.’ 

Here is concurrence (said Mr. B.) in the proceedings of the commuis- 
sioners under the treaty of Utrecht Here is submission to that treaty oa 
the part of the British, and a surrender under its inexurable provisions ol 
all pretensions to the long-cherished and darling pursuit of the free nav! 





—— ; the French; and also to describe and settle, in like manner, the boundaries | gation of the Mississippi, True, the article did not then a = * 
CONGRESS | be.ween the other British and Fre neh colunies in those parts,’ treaty stipulation. It was many years afterwards, namely, at London, 
‘ ; *Commisgaries were accordingly appointed by each Power, who execu- 1818, that this line of 49 was established to the Rocky Mountains ; but the 
Senale, April 1st. | ted the stipulutions of the treaty in establishing the bovndaries proposed by offer of the article in 1807, was conclusive of tbe pretension, and, the 
Mr. BENTON aaid he did not rise to make any speech, but merely to vin- | ‘They fixed the northern boundary of Canada and Lonisiana by a line | mentioned at Ghent in 1815, it was quickly abandoned. 


dicate history, and the intelligence of the Senate, from an error into which 
the Senator from Michigan, not now in his seat, [Mr. Cass.] had fallen yes- 
terday, in relying on Mr. Greenhow’s book on Oregon. That book main- 
tained thal the commissaries had never acted under the treaty ol Utrecht 
had never established the hmits between the British and French possessions 
in North America; had done nothing on the subject. And the Senator from 
Michigan, holding Mr. Greenhow to be right, had adopted his opinion, and 
laid so much stress on the fact 


+ 


his future conduct upon the Oregon question dependant upon it 


tof the action of these commissaries, as to make | 


beginning in the Atlantic, at a cape or promontory in 58° 30 norih lati- 
tude; thence, southwesiwardly, to the Lake Mistasin; thence 


further } 





The question now (Mr. B. said) was to see what reception these artt- 
cles met with at home—met with from Mr. Jefferson, to whom they were 


| 
} 


i; southwest, to the latitude of 49° north from the equator, and along that | of course immediately communicated. And here let Mr. Jefferson speas 

line iadefinitely,’ ; : | for himself, as speaking through Mr. Madison, ina letter to Messrs. M 

| Mr. B. stopped the reading, and remarked upcn the extract as tar as | roe and Pinkney, (Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, having then j: M 

| read. tle said this was a Sialement —a statement of fact—made by Mr. { Monroe in London,) under date of July 30th, 1807: 

} Monroe to Lord Harr wby, and which, of itself, established the twofold * Your letter of April 25th, enclosing the British project of a « enuion 
fact, that the commissaries did act under the treaty of U recht, and estab- | of limits, and your proposed amendments, have been duly receis e 
lished the 49:h parallel as the boundary Sine 


Mr. } 


Greenhow was wrong, and the commissaries liad acted and established the 


parallel of 49-, and if this fact was proved, te (Mr. B.] understood the Sena- 
tor from Michigan to say that he would give up the Russian limit of54- 40 
This is a penalty which Mr. B. would noi have imposed: it was giving to 
the line of the treaty of Ut 


' victim! 


l well prepared, and | S°4'S Statement, ar 1 bad left the ar 


recut a cousequence and importance whicb he | 
would not have attributed toit Bat the Senator from Michigan had judged | 
for himself ind judged deliberately; for his speech was 
it was hisown act to make his future conduct dependant upon the correct i tend tothe Pacific ocean. However reasonable such clatms m 
ness of Mr Greenhow’'s opinior 4 ct had quoted a d adopted Mee B ia Area iwnoran a edt » beginning, the ¢ urses, and the end- | pared with those of others. tt is impolitic, ¢ specially at the prese 
would show, by the h : ca, comunissaries did act; that | ‘2 and Sia t ! wiern precision aman who had | ment, to strengthen Spanish jealousies of the Untied States, W . 
they did establish the tits t 0 » and Great Britain ia North | “ 1 ! n pre ! thee ! ines And to | bably an object wit Cyreat Brits o excite by the ¢ : 
America; 4 ve: ‘ t the cS estabiisiied ; and : ees sere ee ' i . 2 . of State, to be | Chis, Mr. President, was Mr. Jetferson’s op 1of the line of 49 
having 820M lis, he ‘ i hoa i ntupeni would made no | : iN in ¢ et ¢ : ', and ° 1 agains. the Power | for ' ip al hout—in 1s whole extent, ‘iz 1 finitely,’ as settled under the 
plication of the tact, but « i vindicating history at anes-| “ WAS a | tothe treaty! And wt IL 'tarro a Deny | eons f Ut ht: and not only for it but earnestly and press go. fe 

P treaty oO trecht. au ' 
sential | must in i pit S » Michigan to give tt the iaflu . A ~ tor 1 u minat ’ | ww Mr. Greenhow was for cutting off the provi o.and letting the line ru rough I ¢ 
“— 47 i 8 OW . nau i i proper. .; ‘ ei the argument resu ; nthe fact? Not at all He | And who ond what was Mr. Jefferson. in relation to th Oregon rive 
» a vil « 1 ¢ _- . ° oi ' eit ye f ‘ , ’ i el 
PB ve Da he ther = i a ! proofs which he meant | . - i ° ith I bop j nd Mr, Monroe | tit! to which was to bh ive Tn en settled by this time? He was, we U ; 
tig pes sea er nee Hs, , ht bad become ap; t ipply mis | ‘ é not the Brith !.ou jts very discoverer; for, long belo ime of Lewis ana ¢ wide 
ble to this question of b ry ¢ ed States and Great Ir es ! ! e Miss 1 18 entire valley, asa atter of | agen before that of Gray, when io another par! of the world—W yen the 
penne = ew om * a2 fe ne i was coeva: with tha | ae I cht Wealy, — poe dsions of Whics they could if nited Stat »3 Minister to Frane® ler the Co | wtion—his plilosops 
purchase It was known western corner of the | 27'¢ south of 49. 34 mind told | m that the lofty rilge of the Rocky Monatains, peo trating Nt 
United States could not be ‘ osed + an impos ble callin | Be 3 iap, by hi ren f 33 waa formed, it was evi- | region of « ternal snow and vers'ineg the country nerth and south, ms 
u > treaty ot A763 [te alied { . Its xo the Lake ol the | « ty ' weate “n pol of the Lake of the Wor is node - rast as | turn waters each way—to the weat a4 we las to ths east—ana $ lafriy , 
Ww ods to the Mississipp!, when suc 1 course would ver strike the Missis-| hi as the lat aA {49 dee B he observatiug of Mr Thor De to the Pacific ocean as we'!l as to the Gaulfof Mexico: bia philos hic a 
ee cae luke being north of the ‘ - Upon the supposition | son, ast mer to the Northweste’a Company, ita pears to be in ' lent saw this and bis practical genius proposed the rea! zation of his viel <4 
that tue line due west would strike the river, the right ot its free navigation | 49 deg. 37 mi: by jolning, then, the westeru bouudary of Canada to ita | The young and intrepid traveller, Ledyard, was then in Paris, on his way *v 
\ ; 


; point of fact, Mr 


between E'rance and Great 
Britain, from the Lake of the Woods indefinitely west. Elow unfortunate 
that the Senator from Michigan had not looked to authentic documents, in- 
stead of jooking t. Mr. Greenhow’s book, and bee 
[t so, he never could have fallen into us e:ror of denying 
ine establishment of the line under the treaty of Utrecht; and the further 
serious error of saying that Mr, Monroe had acjed nothing to Mr. Madi- 


! 


ming its dupe 


and its 


ue seri 


if 


Monroe added the particul srs of which Mr, Madison 


juestion as doubtful as he found it. In | 


| following observations explain the terms on which the President 

| izes vou to close and sign the instrument: 

| «The modification of the 5th article [noted as one which the brits 

| commissioners would have agreed to] tnay be adinitted, in case that 

| posed by you to them be not attainable. but 
pressed, thouzh not made an ulti 

| be omitted 


it is much to be w 
matuin, that the proviso to both s 
rhis is. in no view whatever, necessary, and can hav 
other effect than as an offensive intimation to Spain that our clatits x 
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1840. 
seas African expedition in which he 80 mamennetey tos oe woe 
com fe son proposed to him to relinquish that design—to betake North 

Mr. Jet - eatre—to the new world, and to the western slope of the Nor 

fo wie continual He proposed to him to proceed to St. Petersburg, 

eee with the proper letters to obtain the permission and the protec- 

fur Russian Government to proceed overland to Kamschatka— cross 

tion of the ring’s straits—lollow the coast down until he came to the great 
o 


——————————— 





, sea at Beh : . : 
= ager must be there—then follow it up to its source In the hy 
river W s—and, crossing over, come down the Missouri. This is what 


re proposed to Mr. Ledyard some sixty years ago: twenty years 
Mr. Jens 


ards, aud when President of the United States, he carried a 
Foct through the expedition of Lewis and Clarke. Their expedition 
xecution of the object proposed to Ledyard ; and nobly did they 
Their return route was particularly valuable. They discover- 
. route on the return voyage which will be the commercial route be- 
ae. and Asia. The year after their retura, a Mr. Henry, of Missouri, 
ee ya the South Pass, and through it the overland line of travel will 
discov ee . put the return route of Lewis and Clarke will be the route of 
—— it presents but two hundred and ten miles of tand carriage be- 
enn, Geett Fails of the Missouri and the Upper Falls of the Columbia, 
we rege oo a _ gap and a fertile country, long marked 
e Indian aod buffalo road. . = 
by a large in this proposition to Ledyard, and in this expedition of 
' = af Clarke, stands fueth as the virtual discoverer wud almost the 
ian f toe Columbia viver. It was the child of bis atfections and of bis 
gait i cherished it not merely as an object of science, but of the 
see utility He looked to it for great practical benefits to his country ; 
ee es jorty years ago, in the very year after the return ot Lewis cnd 
ye aud when enthnsiasm for their success filled every bosom, and his 
Cine re than all, proposed, and not cnly proposed, but pressed the pro: 
~~ to make 49° the line of division thronghout to the sea. He knew 
a what he was about then, and where that line would run. The 
very of the Pacific had been well surveyed: the course of the Columbia, 
from iis mouth to the Upper Falis, near the mouth of Clarke’s river, just 
b oo latitude 49%, Was meandered by Lewis and Clarke, and well present- 
" utheir map. Heknew what he was about: and he proposed the latitude 
of ju througnout. [ mention this as au historical fact, and to show his 
sinion of the treaty of Utrecht. And here I close what | have to say in 
relation to that treaty as depending upon British and American authority. 
[tis surely enough; but there was another party to the treaty—France } 
and, to complete the prot, it will be as uppropriate as convenient to con- 
<e ie the matter with a brief exhibition of Freach testimony. Here it is, 
(said Mr. B, displaying two huge folio volumes, and opening some maps ;) 
soe itis: Postle waits Commercial Dictionary with D' Auville’s maps, de- 
dicated to the Duke of Orleans 
Mr. 8. then pointed out the line establisbed under the treaty of 
ht, and read the account of itas given ina note on the upper left- 
aicorner of the map. The description was in these words: 


afterwa 
into elfee 
was the & 
execule it. 


tween 
passitig 


futher 





Lr 


» The line that parts French Canada from Britis Canada was sett le d by 
oe ries affer the peace of Utrecht, making @ evourse from Davis's 
h let on the All intic Sea, down to the AYth = degree, through the Lake Abi 
the Northwest Ocean; therefore Mr. D Anville’s dotted liae, vast of 
Jaws s Buy, ts false.” 
juis wap Was made by D’Anville, the great French geographer of lis 
‘yt dedicated to the Duke of Orleans, and said to have been made 
indet th patronage of the late Duke, who is said, in a note upon the 
ty have expended one thousand pounds upon its construction and 
e ‘ ving The late Duke was probably the Regent Duke who governed 
Pranece during the minority of Louis XV. ; and, if so, the map may be 
sidered as the work of the French Government itself. Be that as it 
vit ia the authentic french testimony in favour of the line of Utrech t; 
th "line, upon the no 1-existence of which the Senator trom Michigan 
s staked the reversal of the Oregon position 
Mr. 8. said he was no great advocate for the map argument—for the 
evlicction of two piles of maps, one having a line upon it, the other with- 
ta line, and then assigning the victory to the tallest pile. He was no 
advocate for this map argument; and if he was, the maps be- 
fore bim would be a fine illustration of its folly ; for the two before me, 


thoush made by the same author, and adopted by the same work, would 
fall into two different piles, one with and one without the line, one with 
andone without the descriptive memorandum. Confronted in a pile, 
where the biggest pile was to carry the day, they would neutralize each 
other; but examined by the test of chronology and the lights of history, 


sistent, intelligible, and potent. One was made in 1752, 
rin 1756, and each was right according to its time. In the in- 
terval between these two dates, namely in 1763, the line ceased to exist ! 
Great Britain acquired Canada, the line no longer had application, and 
trom that time ceased to appear ou maps. What was necessary in 1752 
, useless in 1766. 

Phe great fact is now established. The commissaries did meet under 

treaty of Utrecht ; they did execute the stipulations of thattreaty ; they 

i determine the limits between the French and British possessions in 
North America; and the parallel of forty-nine, from the Lake of the 
Woods indefinitely to the west, was one of the boundaries established by 


thor 


they became c 


the othe 


| make no application of this fact. 1 draw no argument trom 
t. | do not apply it to the question of title. I am not arguing 
utle, and will not do it; but [I am vindicating history, assailed at 
: yital point by the book which has been quoted and endorsed; | 
an vindicating the intelligence of the American Senate, exposed to 
jutempt in the eyes of Europe by a supposed ignorance of a treaty which 
sone of the great political landmarks in Europe and America; and I am 
lemoustrating to the Senator from Michigan that the condition has be- 
ine absolute on Which he bound himself yesterday to reverse his Oregon 
ma0n 
Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan gives us some just and wise 
)bservations on the frivolous and ridiculous causes which have some- 
_ thes involved great nations in terrible war. But I think that in one of 
his illustrations, he fell into a misapplication of an historical fact, and 
that without the aid of Greenhow’s book. It was the case of the war 
restilling from the watee on the lady’s gown. The incident, I suppose, 
the water and the gown, in which two ladies were dramatis persone, 
and a litte dog a prominent fgurante, took place in the court of Queen 
Anne ; took place—not transpired. Do not write me down transpired, 
t Ishall certainly expire. This incident took place in the court of 
{Qneen Anne .The imperial Sarah, Duchess of Mariborvugh I call her 
Inperial who could say to the proudest of the old English Dukes that 
widow of John, Duke of Marlborough, married no man, not’ even 
iyeror—this lady and her dog was a party on one side, and Mrs. 
Masham on the other—and was the opposite of producing war. It ac- 
t ed to peace ; for the Queen taking part with Mrs. Masham, quar- 
with the Duchess, and then with the Duke of Marlborough, and 
‘led him from his command, stopped the career of victory, aid 
ide peace—the very peace whose benefits we are now clsiming, 
trecht. And thus the incident of the gown and the water throws 
| power on the other side, and actually connects with ithe 
; int | have been establishing 
Mec B. had nt voted for the purchase of Greenhow's book ; he had but a 
vpinion of books compiled in closets for the ins'ruciion of men ot ba- 
lney were generally shallow, of no use to the infurmed, and dan- 
the uninfur.wed, whom they led astray, and to the indolent, who 
Would trust to their superficial glosses, without going to the fountain head, 
xing truth atthe bottom of the well. So of the bok in question 
been for Greenhow’s Oregon the Senator from Michigan would 
ght the history of the treaty of Utrecht in the authentic document, 
r library ¢ ntains, and would have found the truth, and would 
to day a tree-man, and nol a prisoner, as he constituted himsell 
‘ay, in the hands of the Forty-Nines, He is now their prisoner, 
Heo to dwellat 49, Heis not killed, but taken, We may say of him 
wling messenger said to Penelope: 
The great Ulysses is not dead, 
But, far from wife and son, 
HH pesa prisoner, on a dese slé; 
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e hol savage, but peaceful and mercitul, and wil! a} 
@ lull tiberty of his person, on his parole of honour yes- 
nha condition nov 


ed bas age ™m n! 
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hecome ab-olute, never to pass J9; never 
: ; ‘ha! Name of omen, the Rassian line. This is a sad termin- 

Most ridiculous—-of his warlike commencement. [tis the fruit of 
{ Greenhow’s book. That book 
Henceiorth the Senator’s oc¢ 


: \ con no longer be the burde 


has been the litt'e dog 
War— 
War is now 
[tis peace that is now 
T inc celorin we must bear that ¢nlcet sound 

a Fect of 1 na changeon the Senat t's position must be great. 
12nd, of whom he is the Agaiw ‘mnon, 
ng 


n Tect The band 
whi 


upati mis gone 
1 of his song. 
i 1 thi Ly has reversed its applic: ion, 
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it must have a most dimin 
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. | vellion. Restored to his position in society by the clemency of that sover- 
| 
| 


e 


‘randmothers ia the time of lopg-waisie® 


‘ Small by degrees and beautifully less.’ 


But now the sudden deduction of so much weight and strength, in the per- 
son of their chief, must leave them almost nothing. On the future conduct 
of the campaign it must have a decisive effect, fur the Ajaxes of this expe- 
dition, both big and little, must renounce it when their great chief has im- 
posed the penalty of silence and inaction on himself On the country it 
must have a fine effect, for the alarms of war will suddenly cease. On the 
Treasury the effect will be delightful. The twenty-one millions extra for 
the armament of the navy, and the eight or nine millions eztra for the army, 
will cease to be wanted. The Military and Naval Committees, if not wise, 
have at least been lucky. They delayed to report bills for these thirty mil- 
lions, and to day they become unnecessary.  [uactivity, in them, if not 
masterly, has at least been profitable: it has saved thirty millions of extra 
taxes, or loans, to the people. 





~ MARRIED.—On Thursday, March 26, by Rev. Jonathan M. Wainright, Charles An- 
on. St D. of Columbia College, to Mary A., daughter of Theodore Baxter, “sq. of 
this city 

On Sunday, March, 29, by Rev. Nicholas White, R. T. Entwistle, to Mary A. Patten- 
burgh, of this city. Quebec and Montreal papers please copy. 

DIED.—On Monday evening, after a lingering illness, Anna Maria, youngest daughter 
of Richard and Harriet Mortimer. 
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Since our last, the packet ship Yorkshire has arrived from Liverpool 
bringing London papers to the morning of the 4th ult—twelve hours later 
than those furnished by the Cunard Steamer. ‘hey contain no additional 
intelligence of moment. Mr. Villiers’s motion for an immediate and total 
repeal of the Corn Laws was lost by a vote of 265 to 78. No other result 
could be expected from such an out and out proposal . 





INDIA. 


The Courier aud Enquirer has received Calcutta papers to the 7th of Jan. 
They speak of the celebration of the recent great victories throughout In- 
dia. 

This Sikh war has been forced upon the East India Company most re- 
luctantly ; it was an event that every effort was made to avert. and notwith- 
standing all the insolence of the Sikhs, and the bad faith of the government 
at Lahore, nothing would have induced the Governor General to invade 
the country,or to commit one act of aggression agaiyst it. This is con- 
firmed by thedeclarations of Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Ripon, in Parlia- 
ment ; by the despatches of the Governor General, and by the acts of for- 
bearance on the part of the Indian government. Nothing then can be nore 
false, or more totally unfounded than the statements we see in sume of 
our cotemperarics, copied from an English journal called the Universe. 
If the Governor-Geueral had been seeking a pretext to invade the Pun- 
jaub, as that journal asserts, why was he taken by surprise? Why was 
he at Umballa, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles from the frontier ? 
Why was he obliged to take the field with an insignificant force of twenty 
or thirty thousand men, when it was known that the Sikhs had one hun- 
dred thousand men and two hundred pieces of caunon? Whoever has 
read the despatches must be satisfied that the Anglo- Indian army was in no 
condition to invade a powerful country ; in fact the measures of the Gov- 
ernor-General were all of a defensive character. He had not witi him 
even a full supply of ammunition, and the latter part of the actions of the 21st 
and 22d of December was tought with the bayonet only, for the want of 
cartridges! The British cannon, too, were even silent for the want of cannon 
balls, and yet we are told that Sir Heury Hardinge was on the frontier, 
prepared to invade the Sikh country, when in truth he was but just able to 
repel the invasion of hisown! Sic Henry Hardinge was certainly taken 
by surprise, for he tells us in his despatches, that he could not believe that 
the Sikhs meditated an invasion; he was, therefore, unprepared to meet 
them, and hence the great loss he sustained in driving them back. 

Itis perfectly well known that the East [udia Company have no desire to 
add to their territory. They have territory enough, and any extension of 
the frontier only increases the necessity of providing larger means to defend 
it. The Company recalled Lord Ellenborough because he brought about 
the war with Sciude, and they sent Sir Heury Hardinge to replace him,¢with 
the strongest injunctions to maintain the peace of the country. 

The desire of the East India Company is, to improve and consolidate 
what they already have. These 
it is the wish of the company to create, but it cannot be done while the 


Railroads and canals are much wanted. 


wealth of the country is expended in fresh wars and expensive expedi- 
tions. But forthe Affghan war, which every body deplores, ten millions 
The East 


India Company is a joint stock body, and of course expensive wars di- 


would, ere this, have been expended in internal improvement. 
minish the dividends. The stockholders then, have a pecuniary interest 
in preserving, improving, and rendering profitable what they already pos- 
sess, rather than in seeking new conquests which must be attended with 
new expenditure and new sacrifices. 

The ambition of the East India Company, whatever it may have been in 
former days, has, int e utilitarian epoch of 1846, settled down intoa 
consideration of profit and loss. 


CANADA. 

We insert to-day the speech of his Excellency Earl Cathcart on opening 
the present session of the Canadian Parliament. Addresses have been pre- 
sented to his lordship in reply, from both branches of the legislatare, which 
indicate great unanimity of sentimeat between the royal representative and 
the people. The address in the House of Assemkly wes moved by Colonel 
Prince and seconded by Mr. De Bleury. It was a response in accordance 
with the speech, and the ouly amendment offered was that by Mr. Baldwin, 
seconded by Mr. Aylwin, which had reference to the complimentary para- 
graph devoted to Lord Metcalfe. 

That this House concurs with His Excellency iv expressing sincere regret 
at the painful cause which removed His Excelleucy’s distinguished Prede 
vessor from a station, the duties whereof he discharged with a zeal and 
ability that on every occasion wan for him tbe highest approbation of His 
Sovereign, and the respect and gratitude of the people over whom ho presid- 
ed as Her Representativa. 

Instead of this paragrapb Mr. Baldwin moved as follows :— 

That the whole of the third paragraph be expunged, and that the fol- 
lowing be added to the second paragraph:—“ Aud concurs with His Excel- 
lency in expressing sincere regret at the painful cause which removed His 
Excellency’s Predecessor from that bigh station.” 

The difference it will be perceived is not personal in regard to Lord 
Metcalfe, but political; and we think Mr. Baldwin and his party could hard- 


the amendment was lost by a vote of 


ly be expected to do less. As it was 
43 to 27. 
So far matters have proceeded harmoniously, and nothing has occurred to 


cause regret but the disgnstir 





« epectacle of Doctor Nelson attempting to 
gz 8 pung 


jusuify his concuct tor taking ap arms agaist Ns sovereigu in the late re- 


eign against whom he fought, it would be but common delicacy for him to 


vdeavour to throw a veil over ‘he untorta 


dragging them forward for the purpose of crimimating others. Well might 
| Mr. Bouiton tell him “ that the blood of the murdered Weer cried aloud for 
‘ ance.”’ 

| Comm cations trom the fontal Minister, Mr Gladstone, have been 
|} communicated to the legislature, relative to the new aspect the trade and 


Jence to e of the colony is about to assume. Que of these, which has refer- 


ence to the new corn tariff of Sir Robert Peel, we copy. It will be seen 


free wade schemes, for it is contended that Canada does possess advantages 


re ______—«NG 

enough to enable her to compete with the rivalry of the United States in 

the transmission of wheat across the Atlantic. The despatch, indeed, is but 
the shadow of Sir Robert Peel’s remarkable speech, which we gave in our 

last number. The Premier's theory is this: Free and unrestricted trade is 
the true basis of commercial prosperity ; that the British people are an in- 
dustrious and indomitable race, and with their great command of capital, 
their honour and integrity, their knowledge of business, and their national 
and colonial resources, they ought not to be seeking for the assistance of 
bounties and prohibitions; that so far as the principles of free trade have 
been tried by England, she has found them advantageous, and that nothing 
remains to crown her prosperity and greatness but a perseverance in the 
plan thus successfully begun. 

It is certainly flattering to our national vanity, and in accordance with the 
spirit of the people too, to be taught to despise the artificial assistance of 
protective duties; the free air of competition is preferable to the hot-bed 
warmth of protection. To this opinion it would seem the Government of 
Great Britain have fully arrived; and it would appear that the intelligent 
portion of the nation is fast adopting the same sentiments, 

The question of imposing differential duties on British goods which may 
pass through the United States for Canada, the Government of England 
seems disinclined to meddle with—certainly the minisiry is not favourable 
t it; but we infer from the despatch that this point will be left with the 
Colonial Parliament, which is fully competent to impose extra duties on 
goods coming into the country in that direction. This despatch we have 
not room for to-day, but it may be seen at our office 

Canada undoubtedly possesses a great advantage in her fine and navi- 
gable frontier. The St. Lawrence is the natural outlet for the whole lake 
country of North America, now fast becoming so prosperous and wealthy. 
She also possesses another great advantage in her freedom from taxation ; 
she is not taxed to support an expensive government and to maintain 
armies, navies, diplomatic missions and other costly expenses. These 
are provided by England. Canada has moreover all the assistance which 
a wealthy nation can give her in the great element of capital. For her 
canals, her railroads and other internal improvements, she can always ob- 
tain an unlimited supply. Nothing seems to be wanting to enable her to 
command the purse of the British capitalists, but peace and tranquillity 
within her own bosom. Let Canada abjure party spirit and party dis- 
cords, and unite her energies in favour of her own advantages, and 
career of unlimited prosperity is before her. 
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CONGRESS. 

The speeches in the Senate, since our last, have been important. Mr. 
Webster spoke in favour of adopting the line of 49 degrees. With this he 
thought the mejority of the people of the United States would be satisfied ; 
and he thought too that England would meet them on that basis. The fol- 
lowing passage contaius the essential part of his argumeut :— 

“The Government of the United States has never offered any line south 
of 49, (with the navigation of the Colambia,) and it never will. It behooves 
all concerned to regard this as a settled point. As to the navigation of the 
Columbia, permanently or for a term of years, that is all matter for just, 
reasonable and friendly negotiation. buatthe 49th parallel must be regard- 
ed as the general line of boundary, and not to be departed from for any line 
farther south. As to all straits, and sounds, and islands, in the neighbour- 
ing sea, all these are fair subjects for treaty stipulation. If the general 
basis be agreed to, all the rest, it may be presumed, may be accomplished 
by the exercise of a spirit of fairness and amity.” 

On Tuesday, Gen. Cass once more addressed the Senate in a war speech, 
that out-Heroded all his former etiorts. He seemed to dwell with delight 
on the prospects of war—declared that peace was impossible, and contended 
that it would not require the half of ten years, nor the half of 200,000 men 
to bring Englaud to terms, and dictate peace in ber own capital! War 
with Great Britain seems to be a monomania with this gentleman. It ap- 
pears to haunt his imagination by day and by night, whether he be in Paris, 
Washington or Michigan. He has an old grudge, too, against Lord Broug- 
hain, who certainly did serve him out one fine day in the House of Lords, 
relative to his interference in the right of search treaty on the coast of 
Africa. This speech of the ex-Chancellor, Gen. Cass referred to in his 
own on Tuesday, recapitalating some of the choice expressions applied to 
him by his lordship. Now if Gen. Cass cherishes his hatred to England, in 
consequence of the harsh expressions of Lord Brougham, would it not be 
better to call his lordship out, and settle the matter in single combat, rather 
than involve the two nations in the affray ? Col. Sibthorp we have no doubt 
would act as second to one party, aud Mr. Allen to the other. 

Butthe remarkable feature in the case is to come yet. On Wednes- 
day, Mr. Benton spoke, and on scme technical points, in relation to the 
treaty of Utrecht, and the parallel of 49°, Gen. Cass was completely over- 
thrown. We perhaps caunot do better than explain this matter in the 
words of the National Intelligencer : 

“It will be recollected that in the debate on Monday Mr. Webster sug- 
gested that the United States had acknowledged the fact that the forty-vinth 
paralle! of latitude had been established by the treaty of Utrecht as a boun- 
dary, at least on this side of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Cass, on Tuesday, 
argued, on the contrary, that no line had ever been determined under the 
treaty of Utrecht, and was understood to say that, if it could be established 
that such line of demarkation between the English and French colonies had 
been determined under the treaty of Utrecht, he would never say another 
word in favour of 54° 40’. The honourable Senator from Missouri yester- 
day took up the gage, and with what success, the public ened joy from a 


perusal of the speech itself. Its effect upon those who heard it was deep 
and striking. 


“Mr. Hannegan, on behalf of Mr. Cass, (who was absent.) made a very 
animated impromptu reply, which also will be found in its proper place. 
But the position in which the distinguished and worthy Senator from Michi- 
gan stands will undoubtedly lead him to attempt an extrication as well for 
himself as for the fifiy-four forty party, which, according to Mr. Benton, is 
becoming ‘smull by degrees and beautifully less.’” 

We have accordingly inserted Mr. Benton’s speech, to the exclusion of 
much other matter. But let us remind our readers that the parallel of 49° 
is a very unjust one for Great Britain 





BERMUDA, 

We find the following items in the late Bermuda papers. Borghese, our 
late Prima Donna, it will be observed, went to Europe from Havana in the 
mail steamer Teviot. 

Her Majesty the Queen, at the intercession of Prince Albert, has permit- 
ted the Bermuda Yacht Clud to assume the aame of The Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club. Lord Mark Kerr is the Commodore. 

ROYAL MAIL 8TEAMERS. 

The Teviot, Captain Allen, from Nassau, &c., arrived on Tuesday last* 
with 14 Passengers and 256 Packages Specie, 127 do. Merchandise, and 15 
Turtle, for England. 

The Severn, Captain Vincent, arrived on Thursday, from St. Thomas, &c., 
with the following Passengers and Freight—for Bermuda, Rev. T. Smith, 
Wesleyan Missionary, Mrs Smith and two children.—for England, 39; and 





ate scenes of the past, instead of 


13 Packages for Bermuda, and 14 Pac kages Sundries, 2 Boxes Pearls, | do 
Platina, Specie, value $154,640, lor bogland. 

The Teviot for En ed on Fr nlay ind the Severn for Nassau, dc . 
yn Saturday.—Passenger in the Severn for Jamaica, A. Wells, Esq. 

Made: i-elle Borghese, Prima Donna of the Italian Opera at Mexico, 
and ihe Mexican Correspondent of the London Times, were among the pas- 
sengers by the Teviot Feb. 24 

H. M_ S. Vindictive, bearing the Flag of Vice Admiral Sir Francis Aus- 
teu, K.C.B., arrived at Grenada from Trinidad on the 7th instant. The V. 
was accompanied by the Eurydice and Hyacinth.—Balls and Dinners had 
been given at Barbadoesand Trinidad to Sir Francis and his family.—It 
é ted that the Vindictive was about to proceed to Port uu Plat. 


j } 
Liana, sa 








wa 


H.M.S. Endymion, from Portsmouth, which place she left on the 3rd alt., 
| Was signa ed last evening. 

; ; ne H M. Brig Daring, 12, Commander Watson, left Portsmouth on 7th alt., 
\t jat Her M yjesty’s Miuisters do pot seem disposed to be diverted from their | for Bermuda. 


H.M.S8. Canopus, 34, wae about to proceed from Ireland to Gibraltar, with 


168 She Alvion. 





m Jamai- | Shepherd, Rookwood, Eugene Aram, Paul Clifford &c., has led to crime 
and immorality. The bane of false philosophy requires a powerful anti- 
dote, not a soft palliative dose from the hand of a good natured clergyman. 
Tom Paine attacked the sacred volume, and christianity—will any man say ! 
that such an attack ouglit to have been written? Harriet Wilson wrote her | 
memoirs, will any one declare they ought to have been published ? Offen- 
ces against the laws of the country, society and good order, deserve con- | 
demnation and punishment, not perpetuation ; not preserved and given to 
the world as matters for approbation and amusement; such records should 
be consigned to the archives of the courts of law, or the strongholds ofa 
prison—made familiar to the public eye they excite the ignorant and the 
vicious to guilty adventure, through the love of notoriety, to which human 
frailty is sadly prone, regardless of consequences. 


the 16th Regt, thence to Jamaica, with some other Corps, and fro 
ca to Bermuda. 

The Royal Mail Steame 
alt. 


r Medway hence to Southampton, on the 16th 
Ii is gratifying to hear from New Brunswick that more aoe yo" 
prevails. His Excellency the Lt. Governor has remodelled his counct , an 
thereby given much satisfaction. The Gazette with the appointments we 
have now mislaid, bot shall endeavour to insert them next week. 

We give insertion to a communication from a valued correspondent on 
the affair of Mr. Reade’s appointment. It is from the peu of an English 
geutloman, of the legal profession, who thinks, as we do—that in anuulling 
the appointment of Mr. Reade, Lord Stanley inflicted an injury on English 
for nothing can be more unconstitutional or untrue than the pretext 
setup that Mr. Reade was not a “settled inhabitant.” We are not perso- 
mally acquainted with Mr. Reade; nor do we iv any degree identify our- 
‘ ‘h the differences that have taken place between the Lt. Governor 
and tho House of Assembly. 
tutional question, 





liberty ; 


Gates and Stedman, of this city, have just published, “ T'he Philosophy 
of Reform,” in which are exhibited the “ Design, Principle and Plan of 
God, for the Full Development of Man asa Social, Civil, Intellectual and 


selves Ww 
We address ourselves entirely to the consti- 


___ April 4 


fure at this house. We 
should not do justice to Mitchell were we not to render him his due and say 


tbat much of this success is the consequence of good Inunagement. He is 
ever afive te the tastes of his audiences. A rapid succession of novelties 
put upon the stage, as the packets bring over the ever teeming productions 
of the London theatres, or local trifles, catching the prevailing topics of the 
times, all judiciously cast, to the peculiar talents of his company, placed 
upon the stage with care, and everything going off pit-pat and sparkling. 
These are the combinations which produce unceasing attraction at the 
Olympic, end have filled the treasury, and render the theatre the most pop- 


ular theatre in the city. We observe « new drama is to be produced on 
Monday next. 


amount, we understand, than was ever taken be 


Bowery Tueatre.—The equestrian troupe are still engaged at this house, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Thorne, the wel! known favourites in New York, have been 
added to the other sterling attractions, and have been warmly received by 
their numerous friends and admirers. 











Moral Being ;”’ by the Rev. C. Billings Smith. “ Success is the great object 
‘s from the | every undertaking,” and we truly hope it may attend the labours of the 
1 C <] 


We 


*_* The communication on the danger of invading Canada, 


peu of 


think it will be read with great interest. 


ao American Gentleman of very extensive general information. dec tis elt Sana amin Heke oe aadaebas aoe 
—_— perusal. 

* s We have omitted a part of the editorial intended for this impression, 
wo ake room for the speech of Mr. Benton, which did not reach us from 
Washington until a late hour. The speech being the grand subject of the 
week, we have given it the preference. 


“ The Columbian Lady's and Gentleman's Magazine” for April, is just 
received. The embellishments and contents of the present number tully 
mantain the character it has long enjoyed.—lsrael Post, 140 Nassau st. Pab- 
lisher. 


? 
a 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tuearre.—The Seguins closed their engagement on Tuesday, 
and the management has returned again to the revival of old sterling pieces, 
| in hopes to catch the taste of the town. We fear, however, the experiment 
is fruitless ; these old plays which have stept off the shelf, undisturbed in 
the accumulated dust of years, might have pieased our ancestors, when ac- 
tors were living who understood, and were capable of embodying them ;— 
| but the taste of ihe times, and the actors of the present age, are changed. 
| We yield to none in admiration of the legitimate drama, and for those 

“ weile of pure English undefiled” at which our progenitors so largly drank ; 
| but we are not insensible that a great transition has taken place in theatri- 
cal taste, and we equally know that the manager who expects to suc- 
ceed, must meet that taste, or certain loss will be the consequence. The 
revival Mr. Simpson has made this week, at a great expense, is Alexan- 
der the Great. This play bas been a byword for ages, as the production 
of an author in whom wit and madness were so nearly allied, that he has 
descended to posterity as ‘ mad Nat Lee." 
the sobriquet applied to the author, 


We have received from the House ot Messrs. Bartlett and Welford, 
Mr. Sc hooleraft’s exe ‘lent work entitled, ** Notes on the Iro- 
quois ; or Contributions to the Statistics of Aboriginal History, Antiqui- 


ties and general Ethnology of Western New York.” 


a copy « rf 








It is a work of about 
300 pazes, and contains several interesting maps and diagrams of ancient 
i ; / -t 
fortifications, together with a copious glossary of the Mohawk. 
} 


It is just 
is a work of great interest as well as value 





issued from the press, anc 


NEW WORKS. 
Greeicy & McElrath, Tribune Buildings.—* A Phrase Book in English 
and Geeman, with literal translations of the German into English,” by 
Moris Ertheiler. 


. 
a eres} 


We can most conscientiously recommend this little book, 
an examination of it, its author as a teacher, to all who are de- 
sireusef acquiring the German language speedily, and without a needless, 
dry, and tedions course of study in its grammar. 

The a vocabulary of tec hnical terms, recently 
introduced into agriculture and horticulture from various sources; edited 
by D. P. Gardner, M.D. The rapid advancement agriculture is making 
as a science needs no further proot than the valuable works that are contin- 
ually being issued on the subject, the demand for which seems but to in- 
crease with the supply. 


and, 


‘Farmer's Dictionary,” 
’ The play itself fully warrants 
The rants of the mad herv very uearly 
approach to bombast; absurdity and sublimity, extravagance and passion, 


are so closely blended throughout the whole piece, that it requires the high- 
The want of such a work as the “ Farmer’s Dic- 


" has been sensibly felt by the agricultaral community, as a standard 
by which could be regulated the various terms employed by practical men, 


or as a boo! 


tionary sent period. 


Mr. Vandenhoff has been engaged to personate the Macedonian hero, and 
consid 


t of reference for determining the eignification of technicalities 
employed by writers when treating of the subject in its different branches. 
In addition to this, the work before us presents a compendium of practical 
farming, compiled from the works of the most eminent authorities, both cf 


ering that this gentleman is a young and comparatively an inexperi- 
enced actor, his performance of the character was exceedingly creditable to 


his talents. The part is, however, evidently beyond his reach at present. 








The bold flights and extravagances of the poet were even heightened by 
this country and of Europe;it also derives peculiar and increased value 


from the analysis of the ashes of the principal crops raised in the United 
States, the knowledg 


of agriculture. 


his attempts in the embodiment—they were in the true ‘ Ercles vein,” iu 


of which is of the utmost importance in the practice | has so unfortonataly thrown around his production. These faults in Mr. 


The most approved system of husbandry, rotation of crops, | Vandenhoff’s delineation will, doubtless, be corrected in his subseque 


nt per- 
and the implements for saving labour, aud employed in saperior cultivation, | formances—we are writing from our impressions of the first representation. 
(of which there are numerous engravings,) have all been touched upon ina 
P 1: s . - , £ Fis | i Pye , ; ( 
clear ana concise manner, making this one of the most useful works for re- | this difficult character : they are numerona, and certainly stamp him as one 
ference or information. 


No Farmer's Library can be called complete with | of the most promising young actors of the age. 


out it, and many instances it might be made to supply the place of a libra- 
ry itself. Harper & Brothers, Publishers 


i 


His classical reading, and 
no less classical and picturesque action in the part, places it, asa perfor 


mance, next to his Creon, which will be long remembered for its finished 
Zumopt's Latin Grammar, Eadite 


lby Prof. Anthon.—We have given thit beauty and elegance. 


In the soft melody of his love complaints and the 
work some inspection, and hesitate not to endorse the high estimate passed | ardour of his courtship he was particularly happy; he was equally touch- 
upon it by the American editor, as the best book extant on the subject. Is ing in the burst of repentant feeling over the murdered body of Clytus.— 
should, and doubtless will find its way readily into the several seminaries of | His death scene, too, was pre-eminently striking and effective. and drew 
learning throughout the land. The work is beautifully issued in 12mo, | forth repeated bursts of applause. As a whole, we consider this to be one 


a if; rit he ors’ edi > ] ’ y Py Y i 
sheep, price $1, uniform with the Harpers’ edition of Prof. Anthon’s other | of Mr. Vandenhoff’s most successful efforts, although we cannot designate 
classical works. 


] 


it as a performance of finished excellence. 
“Dwight’s Theology.’—Revised Edition.—The Messrs. Harpers have 
just completed their issue of a new edition, reduced in price to $6, of the 
celebrated system of theology by Pres deat Dwight. A work of exceeding 


value to all theologians, students in divinity and private christiane. 


The play was cast to the whole available strength of the company, and 


was, generally, even more than respectable. Mr. Barry’s Clytus is a fine 


| piece of acting, he embodies the rough honesty of the blunt old veteran 
in his best style. 


but he is sadly lacking at times in spirit and vitality in his acting. Dyott 
descriptive of Loudon high life some twenty years ago. It forms No. 15 0 jis an energetic and correct Lysimachus 
Harpers pocket series of novels. 


sh = . 3 Bland reads Hephestion as he does everything, well— 
“ The Young Duke” by D' Israéli.—This is a reprint of a first-rate novel’ 


; the part is hot a prominent 
one, but Mr. Dyott made it stand out quite a feature. 

“ Celebrated Criminal T'rials.’—This is a very absorbing book, filled 

with thrilling recitals drawn from the public records of the Criminal Juris 


prudence of Bavaria. 


We were much 
pleased with the able manner in which Mr. Vache embodied the conspi- 


rator, Cassander ; there was a classic dignity in his action and manner of 


No one can read the work without deep interest, and | rendering the text that was exceedingly impressive 


the several cases are accompanied hy an analysis of character, and this is 
not the least important feature of the work. It forms No, 1X of Harpers’ 
‘ New Miscellany,’ price 50 cents, elegantly printed and bound. 


this gentleman is a 
valuable acquisition to the Park company. Mr. Crocker was spirited in 
Polyperchon, and the minor characters were respectably filled. The 
* rival Queens” were entrusted to Mrs. Bland and Mrs. Abbott, but by 


some strange arrangement, which we cannot understand, the cast was 
most unfortunate. 


Wiley and Putnam, Library of Choice Reading” No. 59—** Table 
Talk,” by William Hazlitt, second series, part 2d. Hazlitt’s Table Talk 


Mrs. Bland, whose matronly figure and strong physi- 
isso well known and so thoroughly appreciated by the reading world that | cal powers so eminently qualify her for the Amazonian Roxana, was cast 
nothing seems to be required of us but to echo the opinion, that it is a! into the part of the soft and gentle Statira; and Mrs. Abbott, whose de- 
delightful, gossiping, reasoning, critical common sense volume, and,as we be- | licacy of style and physical conformation is so completely adapted for the 
love-sick Statira, was compelled to strain, all her powers in embodying 
the fierce Roxana. The consequence was, that neither of these important 


parts is well played, and the interest of the piece suffers from this mal- 
“ Library of American Books,” Nos. 13 and 14. * Typee,a peep ot Poly- | arrangement. 


lieve it is admitted that common sense is the true light of genius, we re- 


commend this book to all who care to be instructed or amused, contining it 
within neither bound nor limit. 








We must, however, do Mrs. Abbott the justice of saying 
nesian Life,” during a four months’ residence in a valley of the Marquesas, | that she astonished us with her vigour, although she failed to realize the 
n2 parts, by Herman Melville. 1uthor’s conception of Roxana; her dress was beautifully characteristic 


A few months’ residence in the valley of the Marquesas has afforded the | and picturesque. 


| 

ce Mrs. Barry was the widowed queen, Sysigambis—she 

author an opportunity of giving his couutrymen two volumes of interesting played the part with much dignity and propriety; her costume is actually 
i superb. Miss Crocker was entrusted with the interesting part of Parisa- 

known. These volumes are written ina very easy familiar style—(infor- tis, and played it with great delicacy and feeling. 

mation is always acceptable)—and as the adventures they record were of- Mr Simpson has put the tragedy upon the stage in gorgeous style. The 

ten “spun as yarns” to relieve the weariness of a night watch at sea—we | scenery particularly, by Hillyard "rh a 

may hope they willbe read to amuse the fireside circle on shore, and we | anc ‘ ) 

cheerfully recommend them 


and curious matter, and the description of a country and a people but little 


» 8 magnificent. The camp of Alex- 


jer with a panoramic view of Babylon, and a view of the city by moon- 
light, are grand specimens of the pictorial art, quite Martinish in their 

Wiley and Punam.—* Library of Choice Reading”—(foreign series) — | boldness of design and beauty of execution. 
*Thiodoef the Icelander, and Aslanga’s Knight” from the German of the At the conclusion of the tragedy Mr. Vandenhoff was loudly called for, 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué, in two parts ; those who are fund of historical | and made a very appropriate speech on the subject of the revival 
details, tinged with romantic coloring, will be delighted with those curious 

te y ] > 7 > vy ; 

and interesting volumes, and we freely commend them to the public. 


App 


Vi 


Mr. Marble has been re-engaged and has appeared every evening in his 


round of American characters, with his usual success: he terminates his 
teton's* Library of P pular Reading.” 


“ The History and Extra- 
ordinary Adventures of Marcaret Catchpole,a Suffolk Girl,” by the Rev. 
Richard Corbold. We , 
much will be fonnd in th history of Margaret € itchpole, highly worthy of 


or that if that 


engagement this evening with a benefit. 
On Mon 


produce ( 


lay Mr. Murdoch returns to this | 


} 
mouse, and 
( 


we -uppose 
ining his engagement the new Tragedy that has been written 
r him 


' 
innot subscribe to the author's opinion ‘ the - 


expressly { 
prais and lintlation, ‘“ os ia 


worthy shall only be ta- ne Americ 
ken as a warning example. th: 


publi 
coutrary, we | 


of crime, is an incentive t 


i i 


gratified and benefited by . 
tt 


ii is talented 
the publi anon; on ie ie embellished history | Pa 1 by her 
1118 COMMIS vra 


public execution of a 
for robbery 2 


crimina 


W 


ever prevept ¢ i 
I ; 1m wr robvery 


For some 


is been tested 


} / 
mms tno r 


ish sensibility seizes th 


tested, we Mean 
c neroes the r 


eason they ive all been bun 
have sludied the pri : 


Miss Taylor's, that took place 
) I 


Rey. author, and that the pious and thoughtful of every denomination, may | 


ful | 


est effort of the histrionic art to render it endurable to audiences of the pre- { 


creasing rather than subduing that tendency to bombast, whicb the author | 


We turn more willingly to the beauties of Mr. Vandenhotf’s personation of | 


will | 


CuatuamM Tikatre —The managers of this popular resort are bringing 
their season to a close, preparatory to commencing their extensive altera- 


tions and improvements in the house. The plan, we understand, compri- 


ses an entire remodelling and enlarging the present building for the fall 
}campaign. Mr. Deverna has sailed for Europe fir the purpose of engaging 
auy available talent he may be enab!ed to procure. 

Tue New Greenwice Tueatre.—This elegant and commodious the. 


atre opened on Thursday evening; 


the honse was filled to overflowing 

=k) 
and the performances, we understand, were excecdingly well received 
We shall enter more into detail next week of the proceedings here. 


a ——— 





PARK THEATRE, 
The public is respectfully informed that Mr. Murdoch and Miss Mary Aon I 


engaged for a short period and will appear every evening 

ponies , " sau " * — 

prneons VISITING WASHINGTON, are respectfully informed that they can 
have all operations on the teeth, performed in the most skilfal manner, by call 

upon Dr, G. W. HUMPHRIES, Surgeon Dentist, Washington. D.C. 


= 


——— 


see, are 
during the enswing week, 





ing 
april 4 3m_ 
BBOTT’S INSTITUTION for Senior Classes of Young Ladies.—Gor. 
Ha~ D. Assorr, at No. 258 Fourth-street, Wasbington-square ; aiter May Ist at 
No. 15 University-place, cor, Ninth-street.—The increasing numvers in * The Institution 
of the Messrs. Abbott,’ rendered the accommodations of the edifice in Houston-st., insuf- 
ficient. Arrangements were accordingly made in December las: tor rewoving the Senior 
Department hitherto under the charge of Mr. G. D, Abbott, to his residence in Fourth. 
st., where it is now continued asa distinct institution. ‘he establistimeat at Houston.st 
will hereafter be under the entire direction of bis brothers. ad 
The institution at Fourth-st., is specially intended tor Young Ladies who have passed 
through the elementary courses of Education, and are prepaied to advance in more ele- 
vated studies—the higher Mathematics, Ancient aud Moderu Languages, History, Relles 
Lettres, Music, D-awing, Natural Science, Intelleciual and Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric 
Logic, the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. tuteresting classes in Latin’ 
French, Mental Philosophy, Butler’s Analogy, History, Music and Drawing, are now . 
progress. Young Ladies who have completed their regular course of education, and yet 


wish to pursue some higher studies, are admitted to the lectures and instructions in these 
branches. 








INSTRUCTORS 
Gorham D. Abbott, Principal—In the Bibie as a Classic, Mental Philosophy, the Evi. 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
A. S. Vilieplait, A. M. Graduate of the College of Henry 1V., at Paris, and late Profes. 
sor of Modern Languages in the University of Nashville, Heun.—im the French Language 








and Literature. 
Prot. George F Root—Music asa Science and an Art. 
Angustus A. Cowles, A. M.—Drawing. 
Miss Eliza H. Flint—-Latin, French and English branches. 
Courses of Lectureson various subjects, by distinguisied professional gentlemen, will 
be annually delivered. A course of great interest in History is now in progress. 
| on Elocution and on Er glish Literature will be soon commenced. - 
: formation may be obtained from the Principal. 


iC 





Others 
More particular in- 
feb 1441. 
LOVE ANODYNE ‘TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURE.—No pain is 
i comparable to thatof the Tooth ache. All the body ma in health ; but this tri- 

vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish, 

The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible. 
; The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth Ache Dro S$, aremedy 
} that while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits, 
* These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for the tooth ache. Those subject to this 
} horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mi- 
} nute, when applied to the affected nerve. 

' Prepared pa sold by A.B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
} street, and sold also at 100 Falion, cor. William st.,77 East Broadway, and by all respect: 
able Druggists in town and country. rice 25 cents. 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Balsam isa 
prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and is 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most succcsstul salve ever used for 
inflammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where the eyelids are inflamed, or the ball of the 
eye thickly cove:ed with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
disease after two or three applications. 

In dimness ot sight caused by fixed attention to minute ol 
! strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss ot sight t 
sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their y 

parentdisease. This Balsam has restored sight in many i 
blindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed tor 


or by long exposure toa 
cness or old age,itisa 
failing without any ap- 
ances where almost total 


eight years. Inflammation, 
and sorenesscaused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 


of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed by the applica 
tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous ot its astonishing efficacy. 
Put up in jars with full directions for use. Price 25 cents. Prepared and sold by A.B. 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chem'sts and Draggist’, 273 Broadway, cor. Cham- 
bers st. (Granite building,) and 100 Fulton, cor, William st.,and77 East Broadway. And 
sold also by ali respectable Druggists in the United States. 

PURE BEAR’S OIL.—THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE 
HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alluded to the pro- 
perties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of  nature’s 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, 
says in his “treaties on the parts of the human body,” * that the tat of the Ursus (Bear) is 
very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when premature 
baldness occurs. The inner membranes ot the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are co- 
vered witha shining tat which formsthe sourcefrom whence spring and or iginate the roow 
of the hair that covers them so profusely. ‘This isa law of nature, and it follows that the 
oil produced from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the 
recovery of the hair when prematurely lost.” : 

Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair. 
For years the pure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians the best 
remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected there- 
with, Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuivencss and purity of the oil 
The realarticle carefully purified and highly perfumed, tor sale by A. B. SANDS & CO., 
Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 100 Fulton st. cor. Wiiliam, and 77 East 
Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the United Siates, Price 50 cents for large, 
sad 2% cents for small bottles. Feb 23—a3m. 
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. Her Majesty’s Government trust that the efforts of the Brit- 
ene in rh pe he may be seconded, their range extended, and 
the example rendered yet more impressive, not only by the acquiescence 
but by the approval and the active a of the Legislatures and the 
inhab lonies. ve, Six., ; 
ntact (Signed) : W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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MR. READE’S DISMISSAL IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir:—The cause assigned by Lord Stanley for Mr. Reade’s dismissal, 
nentioned in your impression of the week, betore last must create some- 
thing more than surprise; while your remarks are praiseworthy and such as 

become a British editor. 

I do not believe his lordship would have started the point of what is idly 
called ‘settled inhabitant ;” for a man who is an inhabitant mast be “set- 
tled,” (it applies, now, in another sense to poor Mr. Reade!) The term 
arose with Lord Glenelg; but the latter nobleman, no doubt, merely desired 
to carry out the feeling of the colony and check the wanderer from holding 
office betore be had, through an apprenticeship of time, known the handi- 
eraft of colonial business and affairs. 

There is no stain upon Mr. Reade. He has filled “ highly confidential 
situations,” to use Lord Stanley’s own words, and which carry with them 
the fact of residency; and, as a subject, he is amenable to laws and liable 
to duties and burthens. 

Residency and inbabitancy are sometimes considered synonymous; but 
there is a distinction. A man may have become a resident and yet intend 
to be so only for a period; but an inhabitant'is one who is taxed and called 
upon equally with one to the manor born. Lord Stanley gives to the 
gentleman who has been turned out without a fault, the benefitof the term 
inhabitant. Now, there never was any classification of inhabitants, except 
into those who are qualified by integrity andjtalent, and such as are sct aside 
from weakness or baseness. 





Let merecur to the word resident. In the State of New York, an 
act was paseed to abolish imprisonment for debt ; but it was only to apply 
to residents. This term required a definition, and the Judges construed 
it into a thirty-days’ residence, coupled with circumstances that would 
show a fixed determination to remain—and this was to be gathered from 
such facts as, the taking of a house, sending for a family, &c. In the 
English law, the term “‘ resident” is seldom found, save in cases applica- 
ble to clergymen, and where captured property comes in question. In 
the latter case, the domicil is rationally tested; and it will not be amiss 
if I give here the spirit of some English cases, as neatly laid down by 
Chancellor Kent :— 

“It has been a question admitting of much discussion and difficulty, aris- 

from the complicated character of commercial speculations, what state 
of facts constitutes a residence so as to change or fix the commercial cha- 
racter of the party. The animus manendi appears to have been the point 
to be settled. The presumption arising from actual residence in any place, 
is, that the party is there animo manendi, and it lies upon him to remove the 
presumption, if it shoald be requisite for his safety. If the intention to es- 
tablish a permanent residence be ascertained, the recency of the establish- 
ment though it may have been fora day only, is immaterial. If there be 
no such intention, and the residence be involantary or constrained, then a 
residence, however long, does not change the original character of the 
party, or give him a new and hostile one. But the circumstances requisite 
to establish the domicil are flexible, and easily accommodated to the real 
truth and equity of the case. Thus, it requires fewer circumstances to 
constitute domicil in the case of a native subject, who returns to re-assume 
his original character, than it does to impress the national character on a 
stranger. The quo animo is, in each case the real subject of inqairy; and 
when the residence exists freely, with out force or restraint, it is usually 
held to be complete, whether it be an actual, or only an implied residence” 

I do not see how Lord Stanley can build up a fence with such scantling 





was to the British by the treaty of peace; but, on finding that the 
line would not strike the river, the struggle b between the two coan- 
tries—on the part of the British to deflect the line, to turn it down south- 
west, and thus get to the river, and with this arrival upon that stream come 
to the enjoyment of its navigation. The struggle on the part of the United 
States was to prevent thie consequence—to close the line without yielding 
the navigation ; and this contest had continued twenty years, when a treaty 
was signed iy London to terminate this contest. It was in the year 1303, 
Mr. Jefferson being President, and Mr. Rufus King Minister in London; for, 
in those days, Ministers were not so rapidly changed upon a change of Ad- 
ministration as has sometimes since occurred. 

The fifth article of the treaty then signed deflected the line so as to reach 
the Mississippi on the shortest course; and this was done in conformity to 
instructions from the Government of the United States. This treaty was 
signed in the spring of 1803 ; and it so happened that about the same time— 
namely, twelve days before the signature of the treaty in London—the trea- 
ty, without the knowledge of Mr. King, for the sale of Louisiana to the 
United States, wus signed. Thc two treaties arrived in the United States to- 
gether, and Mr. Jefferson immediately saw the advantage which the Louis- 
jana treaty gave him of cutting off forever the British, both from the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi and from the whole valley of that river. The most 
accomplished diplomatist in America—perhaps equal to any in Europe—he 
saw at once that the acquisition of Louisiana put us in the shoes of the French 
in all their treaties applicable to that province ; that it especially made us a 
party to the treaty of Utrecht ; gave us the benefit of the line 49, established 
under that treaty ; and he immediately determined to recommend to the 
Senate the rejection of the fifth article of the treaty signed at London, and 
to rely afterwards on the Utrecht treaty as a matter of right to force the Brit 
ish out of the valley of the Mississippi. The Senate concurred with him. 
They rejected the fifth article of the treaty ; and then the double duty pre- 
sented itseifto be performed at London. 

_ The rejection of the article of the treaty was to be justified ; the treaty 
of Utrecit was to be pleaded against the British, to put an end to their darling 
desire to obtain the navigation of the Mississippi. The firet was a delicate 
duty. The non-ratification of a treaty, concluded under instractions, 
except fer good cause, is, by the law of nations, an injury to the adverse 
Power, implying a breach of faith, but little short of the enormity of viola- 
ting the same treaty after its ratification. To show this cause—to justify 
ourselves for a seemning breach of taith—was the immediate care of Mr. 
Jefferson; and immediately after the Senate had acted upon the two trea- 
ties, namely, on the 14th of February, 1804, Mr. Madison, Secretary of 
State, wrote to Mr. Monroe (Mr King baving asked leave to return when 
he had concluded bis treaty) to bring this delicate business before the 
British Government, aud satisty them at once upon the point of nun-ratifica- 
tion of the fifth erticle. The treaty of Utrecht furnished the justitication, 
and Mr. Monroe was instructed to urge it accordingly. 

Mr. B. said this extraordinary statement brought him to the production of 
his authorities. He would now have recourse to the language of others, 
and would read a paragraph from the firet letter of Mr. Madison to Mr. 
Monroe on this subject: 

‘Lf ihe fifth article be expunged, the north boundary of Louisiana will, as 
is reasonable, remain the same in the hands of the United States aa it was 
in the hands of France, and may be adjusted and established according to 
the principles and authorities which in that case wovld have been appli- 
cable. ‘There is reason to believe that the boundary between Louisiana and 
the British territories north of it was actually fixed by commissioners 
appointed under the treaty of Utrecht, and that this boundary was to run 
from the Lake of the Woods westwardly in latitude 49 degrees; in which 
case the fifth article would be nugatory, as the line from the Lake of the 
Woods to the neareat source of the Mississippi, would run through territory 
which, on both sides of the line, would belong to the United States. An- 
vexed is a paper stating the authority on which the decisisn of the commis- 


sioners under the treaty of Utrecht rests, and the reasoning opposed to the 
construction, making the 49th degree of latitude the northern boundary of 
Louisiana, with marginal notes in support of the construction. This paper 


will put you more readily into possession of the subject, as it may enter into 
your discussion with the British Government. But you will perceive the 
necessity of recurring to the proceedings of the commissioners, as the source 
of authentic information. These are not within our reach here, and it must, 
consequently, be left to your own researches and judgment to determine the 
proper use to be made of them.” 

r. B. remarked upon the language of this extract. The fact of the com- 
missaries having acted was assumed for certain: the precise terms of their 
act, and the construction of those terms, was not exactly kuown: and Mr. 
Monroe was directed to examine the proceedings of the commissaries in 





as “settled inhabitant.” It would not stand at any height. If his Lordship 
were to be appointed to an office in Ireland, we might fancy that Mr. Reade 
was whispering over the .potatoes—for we will not insult his Lordship by 
supposing that O’Connell was coarsely roaring it across a bog: “ Your 
Lordship has been employed, as you say I have been, ‘ in highly confiden- 
tial situations, but cannot think that you can,’ (i am quoting your 
Lordship’s own words) ‘come under the denomination of a settled inhali- 
tant!’” 

Sir, this‘excuse, for reason jt is not, for dismissing @ natural born subject— 
a man without a seeming fault—is outrageous. The British dominions are 
large; bat the British shield has a protective circumference as broad. The 
very glory of Britain is the equality of talent. 

A new comer in a colony would never expect office. His own honesty of 
purpore would suggest probation ; but, born with British rights and neces- 
sitated to carry British burthens, why not, if he have talent and probity, 
be set to work upon British ground? He will prove himself worthy of his 
hire. Possibly, his talent may lie in one direction—as all great talent 
does ; and in New Brunawick there is a present chance in which he might 
benefit his country as well as himself. But no: such ability must starve in 
acolony, although it might, in England, have gained for its possessor an- 
other Barony of Stanley ! 

Mr. Editor: I am a stranger to Mr. Reade ; but I say, let a proclamation 
sound through Canada, New Brunswick, the Indies, Australia, that none but 
« settled inhabitants” shall hold any appointments or fill any office ! and my 
life upon it the spirit of British Freedom will be heard through parliament 
in tones not tv be forgotten where Magna Charts and the Bill of Rights 
were conceived, and perfected, and still are cherished. Yours, with respect 
and esteem. C. E. 

New York, March, 1846. 

a er 


CONGRESS. 


Senate, April lst. 
Mr. BENTON said be did not rise to make any s h, but merely to vin- 
dicate history, and the intelligence of the Senate, from an error into which 
the Senator from Michigan, not now in his seat, (Mr. Cass,} bad fallen yes- 
terday, in relying on Mr. Greenhow's book on Oregon. That book main- 
: that the commissaries had never acted under the treaty of Utrecht, 
had never established the limits between the British and French possessions 
in North America; had done nothing on the sabject. And the Senator from 
Michigan, holding Mr. Greenhow to be right, had adopted his opinion, and 
laid so much stress on the fact of the action of these commissaries, as to make 
his future conduct upon the Oregon question dependant upon it. Mr. 
Greenhow was wrong, and the commissaries had acted and established the 
el of 49°, and if this fact was proved, he (Mr. B.] understood the Sena- 
tor from Michi to 8a that he would give up the Russian limit of 54° 40’. 
This is a penalty which Mr. B. would not have im : it was giving to 
the line of the treaty of Utrecht a consequence and importance whicb he 
would not have attributed to it. But the Senator from Michigan had judged 
for himself, and judged deliberately ; for his speech was well 
it was his own act to make his future conduct dependant u 
uess of Mr Greenhow’s opinion, which he had quoted and adopted. Mr. B. 


would show, by the highest evidence, that the commissaries did act: that | 

jimits between France and Great Britain in North 
America; and that the 49th parallel was one of the lines established; and, 
having shown this, he would make no argument upon it, would made no ap- 


they did establish the 
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London—to ascertain the particulars—and to act according to his judgment. 
Mr. Monroe did so, and found not the least difficulty on either branch of 
hisduty. The justification for the non-ratification of the boundary clause 
seems to have been admitted without a word; nor did the other branch of 
the subject encounter the least difficulty. The Utrecht treaty carried all 
through. But let Mr. Monroe speak for himself. In his letter to Mr. 
Madison, of September 8, 1804, he says: 

“‘ We then proceed to examine the convention respecting the boundaries 
in the light in which the ratificatiou by the President presented it. On this 
subject, also, I omitted nothing which the documents in my possession 
enabled me to say; in aid of which I thought it advisable, a few days after- 
wards, to send to his lordship a note explanatory of the motives which 
induced the President and Senate to decline ratifying the fifth article. As 
the affair had become by that circumstance in some degree a delicate one, 
and it was in its nature intricate, I thought it improper to let the explanation 








———— 


northern in the Lake of the Woods, and closing both there, it follows that 
it was the obvious intention of the Ministers who negotiated the treaty, and 
of their respective Governments, that the United States should possess all 
the territory lying between the Lakes and the Mississippi, south of the pa- 
rallel uf the 49th degree of north latitude. This is confirmed by the courses 
which are afterwards pursued by the treaty, since they are precisely those 
which had been established between Great Britain and France in former 
treaties. By runniug due west from the northwestern point of the Lake, of 
the Woods to the Mississippi, it must have been included, according to the 
lights before them, to take the parallel of the 49th degree of latitude as es. 
tablished ander the treaty of Utrecht; and, pursuing thence the course of 
the Mississippi to the 31st de of latitude, the whole extent of the wes. 
tern boundary of the United States, the bouydary which had been establish. 
ed by the treaty of 1783, was actually adopted. This conclusion is further 
supported by the liberal spirit which terminated the war of our revolution ; 
it Geving been manifestly the intention of the parties to heal, as far as could 
be done, the wounds which had been inflicted. Nor is it essentially weak. 
ened by the circumstance that the Mississippi is called for by the west.rp 
course from the Lake of the Woods, or that its navigation is stipulated in 
favour of both Powers. Westward of the Mississppi, to the south of the 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude, Great Britain held there no territory . 
that river was her western boundary. In running west, and ceding the ter. 
ritory to the river, it was impossible not to call for it; and, on the supposi- 
tion that it took its source within the limits of the Hudson Bay Compan 
it was natural thatit should stipulate the free navigation of the river ; but, Ag 
so doing, it is presumed that her Government respected more a delicate 
sense of what it might be supposed to owe Lo the iuierest of that company, 
than any strong motive of policy, founded on the interests of Canada or itg 
other possessions in that quarter. As Great Britain ceded atthe same time 
the Floridas to Spain, the navigation of the re by her subjects, if it 
took place, being under a foreign jurisdiction, could not fail to am from 
her own territories the resources which properly belonged to them, and 
therefore could not be viewed in the light of a national advantage. 

‘s After the treaty of 1783, and at the same time the convention in con. 
templation was entered into, the state of things was as is above stated. The 
territory which Great Britain held west of the Lake of the Woods, was 
bounded south by the forty-ninth degree of north latitude; that which la 
between the Lake of the Woods and the Mississippi, southward of that par. 
allel, belonged to the United States ; and that which lay to the west of the 
Mississippi to Spain. It being, however, understood, by more recent dis. 
coveries or observations that the source of the Mississppi did not ex-end so 
high north as had been supposed ; and Great Britain having shown a desire 
tu have the boundary of the United States modified in such manner as to 
strike that river, an article to that effect was inserted in the late convention ; 
but, in so doing, it was not the intention of the American Minister or of the 
British Minister to do more than simply to define the American boundary. 
It was not contemplated by either of them that America should convey tw 
Great Britain any right to the territory lying westward of that line, since 
not a foot of it belonged to her ; it was intended to leave it to Great Britain 
to settle the point as to such territory, or such portion of it as she might 
want, with Spain, or rather with France, to whom it then belenged. At 
this period, however, certain measures respecting the Mississippi, and 
movements in that quarter tuok place, which seemed to menace the great 
interests of America that were dependant on that river. These excited our 
sensibility, acute aud universal, of wich, in an equal degree, her history 
furnishes fow examples. They led to a discussion, which terminated in a 
treaty with France, by which that Power ceded to the United States the 
whole of Louisiana as she had received it of Spain. This treaty took place 
on the 30th of April, 1803, twelve days only before the convention between 
Great Britain and the United States was signed, and some days before the 
adoption of such a treaty was known to the Plenipotentiaries who negotiated 
and signed the convention. 

‘ Under such circumstances, it is impossible that any right which the 
United States derived under that treaty could be conveyed by this conven- 
tion to Great Britain, or that the Ministers who formed the convention 
could have contemplated such an effect by it. Thus the stipulation which 
is contained in the fifth article of the convention has become, by the ces- 
sion made by the treaty, perfectly nugatory; for, as Great Britain holds 
no territory southward of the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, and the 
United States the whole of it, the line proposed by that article would run 
through a country which now belongs exclusively to the latter.’ 
This reasoning (said Mr. B.) was conclusive, and in the course of the 
negotiations which followed both parties actually proposed articles, adopt- 
ing the Utrecht line from the Lake of the Woods, with a proviso against 
its application to the country west of the Rocky Mountains. In adopting 
the line both articles were identical; the provisoes were the same; the 
only difference was in the modification of the extent of the line. Here 
they are: 
Article five, as proposed by the American Commissioners. 
‘It-is agreed that a line drawa due north or south (as the case may re- 
quire) from the most northwestern part of the Lake of the Woods, until 
it shall intersect the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, and from the 
oint of such intersection due west along and with the said para!lel, shall 
o the dividing line between his Majesty’s territories pon those of the 
United States to the westward of the said lake; and that the said line to 
and along with the said parallel shall form the southern boundary of his 
Majesty’s territories, and the northern boundary of the said territories of 
the United States: Provided, That nothing in the present article shall be 
construed to extend to the northwest coast of America, or to the territo- 


prepared, and 


n the correct- 


ries belonging to or claimed by either party on the continent of America 
to the westward of the Stony Mountains.’ 

‘ Article five, as the British Commissioners would agree to make it. 

‘It is agreed that a line drawn due north or south as the case may re- 
quire) from the most northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, until 
it shall intersect the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, and from the 
point of such intersection due west, along and with the said parallel, shall 
be the dividing line between his Majesty’s territories and those of the 
Knited States to the westward of the said lake, as far as their respective 
territories extend in that quarter; and that the said line shall, to that ex- 
tent, form the southern sounDARry of his Majesty’s said territories, and the 
northern boundary of the said territories of the United States: Provided, 
That nothing in the present article shall be construed to extend to the 
northwest coast of America, or to the territories belonging to or claimed 
by either party on the continent of America, to the westward of the Stony 
Mountains.’ 

Here is concurrence (said Mr. B.) in the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners under the treaty of Utrecht. Here is submission to that treaty on 
the part of the British, and a surrender under its inexorable provisions of 
all pretensions to the long-cherished and —s ursuit of the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi. True, the article id not then ripen into a 
treaty stipulation. It was many years afterwards, namely, at London, in 
1818, that this line of 49 was established to the Rocky Mountains ; but the 
ofter of the article in 1807, was conclusive of tbe pretension, and, though 
mentioned at Ghent in 1815, it was quickly abandoned. 

The question now (Mr. B. said) was to see what reception these arti- 
cles met with at home—met with from Mr. Jefferson, to whom they were 
of course immediately communicated. And here let Mr. Jefferson speak 
for himself, as speaking through Mr. Madison, in a letter to Messrs. Mon- 
roe and Pinkney, (Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, having then joined Mr 
Monroe in London,) under date of July 30th, 1807: 

* Your letter of April 25th, enclosing the British project of a convention 
of limits, and your proposed amendments, have been duly received. The 
following observations explain the terms on which the President author- 
izes you to close and sign the instrument: 

‘ The modification of the 5th article [noted as one which the British 
commissioners would have agreed to] may be admitted, in case that pro- 
posed by you to them be not attainable. But it is much to be wished and 
pressed, though not made an ultimatum, that the proviso to both should 


which I had given rest on the memory of a single individual. By commit- 
ting it to a paper, it might be better understood by Lord Harrowby, and by 
the Cabinet, to whom he will doubtless submit it.” 

In this extract (resumed Mr. B.} Mr. Monroe shows that he held a con- 
versation with Lord Harcowby, the British Secretary of State, and used the 
Utrecht treaty tor both the purposes for which he had been instructed to 
use it, and with perfect success. He also shows that, unwilling to leave 
such an important matter to the memory of an individual, he drew up the 
substance of his conversation in writing, and delivered it to Lord Harrow- 
by, that he might lay it before the Cabinet. The production of ‘his paper, 
then, is the next link in the chain of the evidence to be laid betore the Sen- 
ate ; and here it is: 


Paper respeciing the boundary of the United States, delivered to Lord 
Harrowby, September 5, 1804. 

By the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, it isagreed that France 
shall restore to Great Britain the bay and straits ot Hudson, together with 
all lands, seas, seacoasts, rivers, and places situate in the said bay and 
straits which belong thereunto,’ &c. It is also agreed ‘ that commissaries 
shall be forthwith appointed by each Power to determine, within a year 
the limits between the said bay of Hudson and the places appertaining to 
the French; and also to describe and settle, in like manner, the boundaries 
be.ween the other British and French colonies in those parts,’ 
‘Commissaries were accordingly appointed by each Power, who ezecu- 
ted the stipulations of the treaty in establishing the boundaries proposed by 
it. They fixed the northern boundary of Canada and Louisiana by a line 
beginning in the Atlantic, at a cape or promontory in 58° 30’ north lati- 
tude; thence, southwesiwardly, to the Lake Mistasin; thence, further 
southwest, to the latitude of 49° north from the equator, asd along that 
line iadefinitely.’ 
Mr. B. stopped the reading, and remarked upcn the extract as tar as 
read. He said this was a statement —a statement of fact—made by Mr. 
Monroe to Lord Harrowby, and which, of itself, established the twofold 
fact, that the commissaries did act under the treaty of Utrecht, and estab- 
lished the 49th parallel as the boundary line between France and Great 
Britain, from the Lake of the Woods indefinitely west. How unfortunate 
that the Senator from Michigan had not looked to authentic documents, in- 
stead of jooking to Mr. Greenhow’s book, and becoming its dupe and its 
victim! If so, he never could have fallen into the serious error of denying 
the establishment of the line under the treaty of Utrecht; and the further 
serious error of saying that Mr. Monroe had added nothing to Mr. Madi- | be omitted. This is, in no view whatever, necessary, and can have little 
son’s statement, and had left the question as doubtful as he found it. In | other effect than as an offensive intimation to Spain that our claims ex- 
point of fact, Mr. Monroe added the parficulirs of which Mr. Madison | tend tothe Pacific ocean. However reasonable such claims may be, com- 
had declared his ignorance ; a‘ded the beginning, the courses, and the*end- pared with those of others, it is impolitic, especially at the present mo- 
ing of the line; and staied the whole with the precision of a man who had | ment, to strengthen Spanish je ilousies of the United States, which it 's 
taken his informaticn trom the proceedings of the commissaries, And to probably an object with Great Britein to excite by the clause in question 


whom did he deliver this paper? To a British Secretary of State, to be . : . es . , 
i : : ; : peg Mr. P yas Mr. Jeffe , , 9 deg.— 
laid before the Kingin Cabiaet Council, and to be used against the Power This, Mr. President, was Mr. Jefferson's opinion of the line of 49 & 
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